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In This Issue... 


The Unchanged Mission of the Church, page 3 

George W. Peters, former Professor of Missions at Dallas 
Theological Seminary, is currently serving as the International 
Director of the newly-created U.S. Center for World Mission in 
Pasadena, California. Dr. Peters very skillfully points out what 
the unchanged mission of the Church is to be, inspite of the 
changes in the world. His article, written especially for AIMM 
should be read with an open heart and with reflection. 


34 Years of Medical Missionary Service in Zaire, page 6 

What could be more inspiring than the “story” of two dedicated 
people, loved by everyone who knows them, who have received 
formal recognition? The occasion was the presentation of the 
Troyer-Sloane Health Award in Bloomington, Illinois to Dr. 
Merle and Dorothy Schwartz. James Bertsche, who knows this 
unique pair well, has brought up many memories of the 
Schwartz’s service time in Zaire. A definite “must” to read. 


On Tatu Nzambi Wetu Wakoma, page 10 

For as long as I’ve known Martini Janz, I’ve seen the “writer” in 
her. Now that she is studying creative writing at Indiana 
University, she has put her pen to use even more in sharing her 
talent with MESSENGER readers. I personally think her 
specialty is in human interest stories, of which this is one. I’ll let 
you turn to page 10 and find out for yourself what this story is 
about. 


Woman to Woman, page 12 

This regular feature of the MESSENGER is brought to us this 
time by missionary Lodema Short. All of you who have followed 
with interest the progress of the “Maison Diaconale” in Zaire 
will be doublely interested in her story of this year’s leadership 
training seminars for women. I’m just sorry that our space was 
so limited this time, that we couldn’t show you all of the pictures 
Lodema sent of the seminars. The creativity and ingenuity of 
those Zairian women is amazing! Can you imagine baking buns 
outdoors in a charcoal “oven” made from gasoline drums? Or 
making your own baby food in the African bush that not only 
resembles store-bought paplum, but is actually better for in- 
fants? 


One of the main purposes of this magazine is to bring you, our 
friends and constituents closer to the African Christians. We 
also want to keep you informed on the world-wide mission scene, 
focusing especially on Africa. Let us hear from you sometime. 
We appreciate your comments and suggestions for improvement 
and of course, we value your prayers on our behalf. 

— Sue Barkman 
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The Unchanged 
Mission of 
the Church 


George W. Peters 


The last 35 to 40 years have been a 





IT IS COMMON TO SPEAK of 
the changes in mission, and people 
are accustomed to it. Many 
actually become perplexed in the 
vocabulary of experts, the mood 
of the church and the situation of 
the world because of the change. 
It would be folly to say that this 
world has not undergone the most 
drastic changes that human 
history records. The last 35 to 40 
years have been a continuous 
chain of changes. Nations have 
been born at a pace as never before 
and are wrestling seriously and 
with varying degrees of success 
with nationhood. Geography has 
been sliced up and people have 
been merged or divided as the 
case may be. Rightists and con- 
servatives have struggled to 
preserve tradition and the status 
quo, while leftists and radicals 
have fought fierce wars and bloody 
revolutions to gain what no man 
has been able to hold. Wave after 
wave have swept over mankind 
without having been identified 
as to the nature of design, purpose 
or accomplishment, except that 
a cultural fever has been shaking 
the temperaments and heated the 
tempers. 


Dr. George W. Peters, formerly 
head of the Depar tment 0 yf World 
Missions at Dallas Theological 
Seminary, is currently serving as 
the International Director of the 
newly created U.S. Center for 
World Mission in Pasadena, CA. 


continuous chain of changes. 


Convulsion and revival, reform 
and restoration, reversion and 
revolution have characterized 
many nations and total contin- 
ents. Idealologies and personali- 
ties have vied for their rights and 
power. Nationalism, national 
consciousness the renaissance of 
traditional cultures and ethnic 
religions have merged into a broad 
and swift stream that threatens to 
sweep everything with it along an 
unchartered course and to an un- 
known destiny with no specific 


‘meaning evident. Thus the sea of 


nations has been seething, the 
earth has been trembling and 
tidal waves have been beating 
against the shores of human 
existence. 

IN THE MIDST of this bewild- 
ering situation stands the church 
of Jesus Christ, a relatively small 
minority in most parts of the 
world. Her greatness and glory is 
her Lord, her assurance the in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit and her pri- 
vilege and responsibility is to hold 
forth the Word of Life. Her greatest 
danger is a dimness of vision of her 
own mission, a depressing sense of 
a minority consciousness, the cul- 
tivation of a mentality of silent 
coexistence in the midst of vast 
masses of people without any 
knowledge of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and hope of eternal life, 
and a preoccupation and over- 
involvement with good but non- 
essential concerns in as far as 
they relate to the evangelization of 





the world and the coming of the 
kingdom of God in the forgiveness 
of sins, new life in Christ, reconcil- 
iation of man with God and man, 
true discipleship of our blessed 
Lord and a believers fellowship. 


The Present Change Factors 

The emphasis of the last de- 
cades has been upon change in 
mission. This may be true and it 
may not be true. It is fair to ask: 
what has changed in mission? Have 
the circwmstances of mission 
changed or has the nature of mis- 
sion changed? Has the world of 
operations changed or have the 
essentials of operation changed? 
Has the work situation changed or 
has the nature of the work 
changed? These are legitimate 
questions. 

At least four factors have 
brought about tremendous 
changes in the theater of mission 
operations. 

THERE IS FIRST the critical 
atmosphere in relation to the total 
value system of the West as it has 
evolved in the process of our civil- 
ization making. While our technol- 
ogy and skills are highly coveted, 
our materialism, our social, moral, 
and religious values are highly 
suspect In many countries and out- 
rightly rejected by others. We are 
operating ina charged atmos- 
phere, not always friendly to us. 

SECONDLY, THE PHILOSO- 
PHICAL MENTALITY of reli- 
gious relativism prevails among 
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“Have the circumstances of mission 


changed OR has the nature of mission 
changed? Has the work situation 
changed OR has the nature of the work 


changed?” 


most nations. It is an outgrowth of 
a nationhood consciousness and 
the renaissance of the ethnic relig- 
ions. It is based on the supposition 
that each people and culture is 
evolving its own religion which is 
most relevant, appropriate and 
satisfying to it. No religion has a 
monopoly upon the truth, all reli- 
gions are of equal value and lead to 
the same destinations. Mission- 
aries, therefore, are intruders, 
disturbing the social and moral 
equilibrium of the people and are 
the religious remnant of former 
western imperialism and colonial- 
ism. In many places Christian con- 
version is branded as prosylitism 
and proclamation is not 
appreciated. 

THIRDLY, there isa dramatic 
governmental change. Before 
World War II most missionaries 
came from the West which domin- 
ated the continent of Africa and 
vast areas of Asia. Local govern- 
ments and the people themselves 
had little to say who entered their 
countries. London, Paris, the 
Hague and Lisbon, opened and 
closed doors and Washington had a 
heavy leverage in it all. This has 
drastically changed. A Third 
World has emerged. The mission- 
ary today is a guest in a country 
that has been opened to him by the 
courtesy of agovernment that 
may be non-christian in philos- 
ophy and composition, national- 
istic with heavy tinges of tradi- 
tional non-christian traits and 
sympathies, and suspicious of 
anything from the West. The mis- 
sionary is a guest, often with 
restrictions and limitations writ- 
ten into his visa, and he is expected 
to behave as a guest, though he 
may have serious tensions 
between his visa limitations and 
his divine calling, vocational ambi- 
tions and purpose of coming into 
work. To remain christian in his 
ethics is not always easy and de- 
mands spiritual discernment, 
maturity, stability. 

FINALLY. there i is the presence 
of the church in the area of minis- 
tries. Of all factors of change, this 
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is the weightiest one for the mis- 
sion. For almost two centuries 
missions and missionaries have 
prayed, labored, sacrificed and 
hoped for the presence of the 
church. Now it is a reality, and for 
many missions it becomes the pro- 
blem as the mission and the mis- 
sionaries become the problem of 
the church. Of all relationships in 
the fields of operations the 
mission-church-mission relation- 
ships in have caused more ten- 
sions, negotiations, difficulties and 
disruptions than almost any other 
issue. Only aservant attitude and 
a brotherhood relationship can 
create a wholesome co-ministry. 
The change factor has been 
serious. Yet we thank God for it, 
for the church is the abiding fruit 
of the mission. And our Lord 
assures us that: “Jill build my 
Church.” 

From this brief summary of 
some of the main change factors, 
it is evident that missions finds 
itself in a new world, a new atmos- 
phere. Changed circumstances 
have arisen. The work situation 
has changed drastically and the 
missionary for the better or worse 
must fit himself into the new situ- 
ation or completely stay out of it. 
But with this changed work situa- 
tion has the mission of the church 
changed? Consider some of the 
UNCHANGED FACTORS. 


Unchanged Factors 

It is evident to the observer of 
world movements and world 
events that the NEED of the world 
has not changed. Numerically this 
world is experiencing a population 
explosion. We have crossed the 
four billion mark. Yet, only some 
25 to 28 per cent or a little over one 
billion people call themselves by 
the name of Christ. This, of course 
includes all shades of beliefs from 
rim to rim, plus some peripheral 
and pseudo-christian movements. 
Only the Lord knows what per- 
centage of these people actually 
belonging to Him and could be re- 
garded as comprising a “believer’s 
church.” 


’ 





The vast masses outside of the 
church of Jesus Christ constitute 
our challenge. Total blocks of 
people seem to be immune to the 


gospel or neglected by the Church. 


Certainly India’s several hundred 
million caste people stand in need 
of the salvation of God as much as 
the harijans or scheduled classes 


(formerly outcaste or untouch- 


ables). Yet very little aggressive 
and effective evangelism is evident 
among them. They seem to bea 
people by themselves with a psy- 
chology and sociology of their own. 


They will need to be SUSAN in 


a different manner. They chal- 
lenge the church of Jesus Christ to 
be creative in methodology and 
communication. We must win 
their hearing. Their need of Christ 
is as great as the need of any other 
person. 

Some 500 million Muslims seem 
to be walled off from Jesus Christ. 
They are held captive by their 
governments, communities and 
religion. In bondage to self, sin, 
man and religion, they need re- 
lease and deliverance. They need 
redemption. Their seeming reli- 


gious security is their captivity to 


doom. Their consciousness of need 
is numbed by their religion. And 
what of Iran where 90 mission- 
aries and a handful of national 
christians are seeking to evangel- 
ize 34 million people? 

What of the vast south rim of 


Europe where religion, democracy 


and communism form competitive 
camps? What of the gospel light in 
this ancient cradle of European 
Christianity? It must be admitted 
that at the present the light is 
rather dim. 

Add to this the more than a bil- 
lion immortal souls in bondage of 
European and Asiatic communism 
and the more than 1000 smaller 
tribes packed away in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Now let us 
measure the gospel need of the 
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world. Our findings will add need 
to need. 

Most certainly no one of a sane 
mind would dispute the spiritual, 
moral and social need of the world. 
Here the arid lands are turning 
into waste lands and bleek deserts. 
While the world is advancing intel- 
lectually and technologically, it is 
turning its brilliance and skills 
toward the construction of the 
most devastating destructive de- 
vices and life becomes less and less 
secure, sacred and meaningful. 
Who will deny the crying need for 
the salt that will savor and the 
true light that will illumine, drive 
darkness from the scene and save 
man from his predicament and self 
destruction? 

What about the OPPOR- 
TUNITIES? Have these changed? 
It is a fact that gospel opposing 
forces are increasing. To the hosti- 
lity of communism, bewitching 
secularism, and Oriental mystic 
occultism, the Muslim muscle is 
flexing. Opposition to gospel pro- 
clamation is freely expressed and 
aggressive. Well financed plans 
are energetically executed. Two 
dozen Islamic organizations are 
cooperating in plans to construct a 
powerful radio station in Mecca to 
be known as ‘The Voice of Islam’ 
which will seek to counterbalance 
Christian broadcasting in Africa. 
In Libya, a tax-supported Islamic 
center with a $20 million budget is 
directing propagation of the faith 
in 35 other countries. Delegates 
from 44 countries to the Islam 
World Congress have announced 
their desire to see foreign Christ- 
ian missionary radio stations, 
institutions and personnel in the 
Islamic world shut down” (Lati- 
mer, December 1976). Thus opposi- 
tion to the gospel is real and will 
increase. 

BUT THIS IS JUST one side of 
the story. It isa fact that where 


“Indeed, it 1s not 
OSE SRA 
response to the 
Gospel, but the 


lack of prepared 
harvesters which is 
the pressing con- 
cern.” 





of 


“Her (The Church) greatest danger 
is a dimness of vision of her own mis- 
ston, a depressing sense of minority 


consciousness ... a preoccupation 
and over-involvement with good, but 


nonessential concerns ... 





sin abounded grace did much more 
abound. This holds true in the 
present world also. God will not be 
outdone. While the forces of evil 
are mobilizing to oppose the Prince 
of Peace and the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit in 
His cosmic operations cannot be 
limited or frustrated. He is sover- 
eign in His ministries. Therefore 
unprecedented opportunities are 
challenging the church of Jesus 
Christ and the response to the 
gospel in many areas of the world 
is simply overwhelming. The 
people are coming to Jesus Christ 
as never before in multitudes and 
communities. At least they are 
coming into the general fold of the 
Christian church in a manner for 
which there is no parallel in his- 
tory. The great opportunity now is 
to lead them on to the fuller light 
in Christ, establish them in the 
Word and mold them into Christ- 
ian disciples. It would be most 
interesting to take the reader on 
an excursion to some of the fields 
to experience the stirring and the 
moving in numerous communities 
and see the response to the gospel. 
Indeed, it is not the lack of re- 
sponse to the gospel but the lack of 
prepared harvesters which is the 
pressing concern. The whitened 
fields are driving us to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to thrust forth 
laborers into the harvest. 

No less challenging are the POS- 
SIBIDLITIES. The modern facili- 
ties and mechanical devices are 
opening possibilities before the 
church of Jesus Christ beyond the 
dreams of a generation ago. 
Modern mass communication has 
few limits. The press, the radio, 
the television, penetrate practical- 
ly every curtain evil forces may 
raise up. The masses of people are 
disposed to read, listen, see. Some- 
how the people of the world have 
been opened to outside influences. 
We remind ourselves of the Billy 
Graham European Crusade from 
Dortmund, Germany, a campaign 
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that reached into eight countries 
plus Wales and made it possible 
for 32 cities to see and hear as the 
gospel was being preached. Who 
will measure such impact? We 
think of the recent undertaking of 
Luis Palau and his Latin Ameri- 
can (Spanish) campaign when he 
studied the book of Romans over 
radio from a stadium in Managua, 
Nicaragua, November, 1975. The 
program was carried practically 
into every Spanish speaking 
country as it was being bounced 
back to earth from a satellite. An 
estimated 100 million people heard 
him nightly for several weeks. 
Recently Billy Graham was 
preaching in Manila and by trans- 
lation his messages were carried 
by radio to an estimated two 
thirds of mankind - so it goes. 
These are not the only exploits. 
Back to the Bible broadcasts can 
be heard around the world and the 
Living Bible is being made avail- 
able in languages to some 80 per- 
cent of the world’s population. 
Thus it becomes virtually impos- 
sible to speak in figures and per- 
centages of the unreached people 
who have no opportunity to hear 
the gospel proclaimed. We know 
who is in the church and who is 
not, who is within hearing distance 
of achurch and who is not, but 
only the Lord knows who is being 
touched by the gospel and who is 
not. The possibilities of making 
the gospel available to the people 
are almost limitless. 

It should not be thought, how- 
ever, that these mechanical means 
and possibilities are adequate sub- 
stitutes for the gospel messenger. 
They are not. The gospel needs 
incarnation in people. Therefore 
mention must be made of the 
fourth factor. 

The COMMAND of the Lord 
TO GO is UNCHANGED! The 
Commander’s word is to preach, 
teach, baptize and make disciples. 


The word awaits fulfillment. He 
See page 16 
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Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
Receive the Troyer-Sloane Health Award 


34 Years 


of Medical Missionary Service 


IT WAS IN November, 1942, 
that Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
first arrived at Mukedi Station, 
one of the then four mission posts 
of the Congo Inland Mission. 
Located in the rolling savanna of 
the South Central Congo, Mukedi 
Station offered the simplest of 
equipment and supplies for the 
establishment of a medical service. 
Many of the aids which have long 
since been taken for granted as 
essential to medical service 
anywhere were simply non- 
existant at Mukedi. For instance, 
much of the Schwartz’s medical 
service was carried on without the 
help of X-ray equipment. Lab 
facilities were also reduced to the 
most basic essentials. But the 
greatest handicap of all was the 
necessity they faced of working for 
most of their missionary career in 
isolation without the opportunity 
of consultation with fellow 
medical personnel. Early, and for 
most of their missionary career, 
they were thrown upon their own 
resources — and upon the divine 
help which they consistently 
sought together with African staff 
in prayer. 

We here are familiar with the 
adage: Necessity is the mother of 
invention. This is doubly apropos 
to medicine practiced in the 
African bush. Their first clinic, 
for instance, was a smallish, one- 
storey building whose walls were 
laid up with fieldstone in red clay 
mortar. The outside was painted 
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in Zaire 
James Bertsche 


The Troyer-Sloane Health Award was created in 1977 by the Board of 
Directors of the Mennonite Hospital of Bloomington, Illinois and was 
last year first awarded to Rev. R. L. Hartzler, long time member of 
the AIMM Board during which time he also served as its chairman 
from 1964 to 1969. 
The Health Award was granted by the Hospital Board in 1978 to 
Dr. Merle and Dorothy Schwartz who served in Zaire under the 
auspices of the AIMM for a total of 34 years. At a special luncheon 
given by the Hospital on Sunday, August 6, 1978 in their honor, the 
Schwartzes were presented with an engraved plaque which reads: 
ite “Presented to Merle and Dorothy Schwartz, 
physician and nurse, on August 6, 1978, in recognition of their many 


years of service as medical missionaries in Zaire, Africa.” 
Here, reproduced, are the comments made on that occasion by 
James Bertsche, Executive Secretary of the AIMM: 


with cement and the inside 
trowelled smooth and 
white-washed. Overhead was a 
thatch roof. Then there was the 
problem of water. Upon arrival 

at Mukedi, the only source of pure 
water was a spring, a 30 minute 
walk down a steep grade in the 
valley below. Brought up in 10 
gallon pails on the heads of 
carriers, the Schwartz’s soon set 
themselves to provide a more 
adequate supply. A solution was to 
capture rain water of which there 
was plenty during eight months of 
the year. The tops of gas drums 
were chiseled out and a coat of 
paint applied inside. Holes were 
drilled in the base to allow short 
pipe couplings after which the 
barrels were mounted on a pole 
framework under the clinic eaves. 
A pipe was introduced through a 
hole in the wall and was 





terminated with a faucet. A 
wooden stool and a basin were 
spotted under the faucet and the 
hospitals first running water was 
areality. A large underground 
cistern and a pump were only a 
dream to be realized years later. 
Working with orthopedic cases 
also called for improvisation. 
Stainless steel tubular framing 
being as inaccessible as the moon, 
the Schwartzes used what was at 
hand, i.e. rough strips of hand 
sawn lumber tied into position 
with forest vine. Empty paint 
buckets filled with sand provided 
weight and lengths of clothesline 
completed the traction equipment. 
The only autoclaves the 
Schwarts’ ever saw in the bush for 
many years were those in the 
pages of medical supply house 
catalogues. In the meantime, 
medical packs were sterilized in 


Photographed with Merle and Dorothy Schwartz is Rev. Falanga 





Mumbanza, a long-time friend and senior pastor from the Mukedi 
District where the Schwartz’s served for many years. 


kettles perched on little kerosene 
pressure stoves. 


The Schwartz’s quickly 
encountered a number of health 
problems that are common to the 
tropical bush. They found malaria, 
sleeping sickness and leprosy to be 
endemic in their area. 
Malnutrition was a chronic 
problem taking a particularly high 
toll among small children. Due to 
the lack of hygenic facilities, 
intestinal parasites and tropical 
ulcers were a continual problem. 


But there were other needs as well. 


Frequently a cluster of people 
could be seen making their way 
hurriedly along a foot path toward 
the dispensary around a blanketed 
form slung from a bamboo pole 
carried on the shoulders of two 
men. Perhaps it was someone 
mangled by a crocodile in a nearby 
stream; or perhaps a child that 
had toppled into an open cooking 
fire — or an adult caught in a dry 
season grass fire; or perhaps an 
OB being brought in after several 
days of labor. After being 
ineffectually mauled by village 
midwives and now clinging toa 


thread of life, she’d been carried 
across miles of foot paths in her 
blanket sling to the Schwartz’s. 
And, every so often, someone 
slashed by a knife would come in 
with a patch of banana leaves 
under a dirty rag holding 
protuding intestines in place. 

Merle and Dorothy made a 
beautiful medical missionary 
team. Our second term at Mukedi 
the back porch of our house 
bordered a red clay path which led 
from the Schwartz’s house to the 
hospital. Many a night we heard 
the hum of the small electric 
generators on their bikes as they 
responded to an emergency call at 
the hospital, the high pressure 
tires on their Belgian bikes 
whispering on the dusty hard- 
packed clay path. While the rest of 
us went on with our nights sleep, 
they began emergency surgery 
with the light of gas pressure 
lamps while occasionally probing 
shadowy recesses with the light of 
hand-held flashlights as night- 
flying insects beat an irregular 
tattoo against the screens at the 
open windows. 

I remember so clearly the peace 





of mind it brought to me and 
Jenny to be part of a self-contained 
and largely self-sufficient mission 
community which included Merle 
and Dorothy, a doctor and nurse. 
We were always amazed that they, 
as older, experienced missionaries, 
served at the same support level 
that we did as green horn first 
termers. I remember mentioning 
this to them once and having Merle 
ask: “What’s so special about a 
doctor? We’re all part of the same 
team and each have our own 
particular gifts and training to 
offer. It’s the total team effort 
which counts.” 

The Schwartz’s served everyone 
who came to them for help 
regardless of color or nationality. 
They ministered to Africans by the 
thousands across the years. They 
also met needs of Belgian and 
Portuguese Commercial people 
who came in from surrounding 
palm oil posts and commercial 
centers. Even though Prostestant/ 
Catholic relations were 
unfortunately far from cordial, the 
Sisters and Priests who came 
because of physical needs received 
the same careful, conscientious 
care that anyone else did. 

And, they served their fellow 
missionaries. Jenny and I havea 
particularly warm spot in our 
heart for the Schwartz’s for it was 
they one cool Zaire morning as the 
sun peaked over the eastern 
horizon, who ushered our first born 
daughter into the world. Some 
while later we walked across the 
station toward our home. Dorothy 
was carrying our baby daughter 
wrapped in a blanket and Merle 
was sauntering along beside us on 
his long legs. At one point he 
delivered himself of a 
philosophical comment which 
undoubtedly stemmed from his 
own parental experience, i.e. 
“Your house will never be the 
same again!” We soon discovered 
how accurate his prediction was! 

In the late 50’s, thanks toa 
generous gift a christian layman of 
the Carlock, Illinois community 
who had known the Schwartz’s 
through the years, a long dreamed 
of medical building program was 
at last undertaken. But even as 
plans for a dedication ceremony 
were being laid, clouds already 
hung on the Congo horizon which 
forecast a storm of change which 
was about to break across the 
country. Political independence, 
granted in June of 1960, triggered 
many far-reaching consequences. 
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When in the following weeks, 
public order broke down, the 
Schwartz’s and their fellow 
missionaries were caught up in the 
general exodus of expatriates 
which took them to their nearest 
borders with surrounding 
countries. Eventually arriving in 
Bloomington, Illinois, a couple of 
months later, Merle left Dorothy 
and children Judy and Bobby there 
to return alone to Zaire in 
company with several other 
missionary men who also returned 
alone. Merle’s assignment 
eventually became that of going 

to an unmanned government 
hospital some 75 kilometers from 
Mukedi Station. The days were 
busy but the evenings were long 
and lonely. We’ve all heard of a 
variety of card games called 
solitaire. But how many of you 
have ever heard of a game called 
“Solitaire Scrabble”? This was a 
game Merle developed during his 
enforced bachelor days at the 
government hospital. 

In the evening when the dishes 
were washed and the towel hung to 
dry, he’d bring out the Scrabble 
board and play Dorothy in 
absentia. Careful scores were kept 
and reported in his letters home 
not only reporting who won on 
successive nights in a given week 
but also how the long range 
running score stood between them! 

The Kwilu Rebellion of 1964/65 
brought the sacking and 
destruction of much of Mukedi 
Station including the medical 
facilities. When in 1968 it was 
possible to place missionary 
personnel on that station, Arlo 
and Tina Raid, VS workers from 
Denmark, Iowa, moved to the 
station and with hammer, saw, 
and paint brush, did a tremendous 
repair, helped enthusiastically 
by the local African christians. 
After a term at Tshikapa, the 
Schwartzes returned once again 
to Mukedi in 1969 and began the 
arduous task of building yet a 
second time, the medical service 
and facilities at that Station. 

Merle always was handy with 
tools and a believer in doing 
whatever he could on his own. 
Scrounging a few lengths of pipe 
here, a few pieces of ply board 
there and some nails yonder, he 
began to rebuild the medical 
service. Incidentally, did you know 
that Merle is also a good mechanic? 
For years he had charge of station 
vehicles. Many an evening after a 
day of service at the hospital, he 
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“What’s so special about a doctor?” Merle ask- 
ed. “We're all part of the same team and each 


have our own particular gifts and training to 
offer. It’s the total team effort that counts.” 


could be found in the garage in the 
grease pit under a vehicle. During 
those days we had a 1949 Ford 
Sedan. That model had a 
transverse front spring. It may 
have given a dream ride on 
American roads, but it was mostly 
a nightmare in Zaire. Every other 
trip made seemed to produce one 
or two broken leaves in that front 
spring. And as often as it 
happened, it fell to Merle to repair 
the damage. He approached that 
job much as he did any other, i.e. 
with meticulous preparation and 
care. Laying all his tools and 
equipment out in neat, readily 
accessible array much in the same 
fashion he approached a C-section, 
he’d glance at his watch and go to 
work. If on a given day Merle had 
saved someone’s life by doing a 
resection on a gangrenous bowel, 
we heard nothing about it. But 

if that day he trimmed three 
minutes off of his record for 
changing the front spring of that 
49 Ford, that we did hear about! 





But all across the years there 
stood beside Merle a gracious, 
dedicated, able and devoted 
partner. Dorothy symbolized 
beautifully the triple role that so 
many women have filled across the 
years of mission history, that of 
wife, mother and missionary. 
When we arrived at Mukedi 
Station, we found two chubby, 
healthy, happy sun-tanned 
youngsters roaming the station 
who were ample proof of Dorothy’s 
ability as a mother. 

She was always ready fora 
station party night. She had then, 
and I suspect still does have, a 
generous streak of mischief in her. 
Any party evening that took place 
at her house always provided 
plenty of opportunity for surprise 
and laughter. 

She was also always active in 
the local station church. She often 
taught Sunday School classes and 
brought devotional messages in the 
morning chapels. When baptismal 
services were held on the station, 





Their first clinic was a smallish, one-story building whose walls 
were laid up with field stone in red clay mortar. 





| “But all Aig the years, there 
stood beside Merle, a gracious, 


dedicated, able and devoted 


partner.” 


she invariably was asked to 
interview a group of candidates for 
the church leaders respected her 
evaluation of the grasp of christian 
faith reflected by those with whom 
she talked. 

But mostly she was known for 
her way and manner at the large 
maternity which she developed 
across the years. In the presence of 
irresponsibility, dishonesty or 
injustice, her eyes could flash 
with indignation and her voice 
take on a sharp edge. But mostly 
she’ll always be remembered by 
countless African wives and 
mothers for the loving and 
understanding care they received 
at her hands and of those whom 
she trained to work with her. I 
don’t know if Dorothy kept track 
of all of the births over which she 
presided but I recall that the 
figures of the Mukedi maternity 
averaged out at about 100 a month 
for years. 

The first theroetical retirement 
came in 1974. But in 1976, when we 
had special need for a doctor and 
nurse to tide us over a furlough 
year, upon being approached about 
the possibility of helping one more 
time, they promptly packed their 
bags ‘and were on their way fora 


“T’ve noticed that it takes all kinds of people to 


make up an effective mission team.” 


final year of service in a land to 
which they’d given their lives. 

I would like to conclude my 
reflections about Merle and 
Dorothy by simply saying that 
they were career missionaries who 
plugged in for the long haul and 
who would not be dissuaded. Short 
term missionary personnel have 
their place and a genuine 
contribution to make. But it is 
simply a fact that the basic 
chapters of dedication, 
commitment, compassion, 
obedience and faithfulness such 
as the two who this day are to 
receive the Troyer-Sloan Health 
Award. Early in their lives they 
deliberately set aside the lucrative, 
well-remunerated affluent life 
which they could so easily have 
known so that others so much less 
fortunate than they might not only 
be helped physically but, most 
important of all, might have the 












opportunity to know the One who 
said of himself: ‘Iam the 
resurrection and the Life: 
Whoever believeth in me will live 
even though he dies.” 

An abiding memory that I will 
always carry with me from my 
Mukedi days is of a simple village 
man who came to a faith in Christ 
through his contacts with the 
Mukedi medical service. He now 
lay on his low bamboo bed dying. 
He was surrounded by family 
members who already were 
mourning. Suddenly, with his last 
strength he lifted a hand and 
said: “Quit your mourning. Don’t 
cry for me. lam going well; and 
you, stay well.” And in a short 
time he slipped from this life. 
What a beautiful tribute to 
Christian medical missions of the 
sort that the Schwartze’s were a 
part for so many years. 

The recognition proposed for 
Dorothy and Merle today is 
richly deserved; we affirm and 
applaud the decision which has 
been made to grant this honor to 
them.@ 
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“God leads each of His children in different 


ways. Our experience will not be someone else’s.” 
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Amidst her shouts of praise and joy, she said to one and all, “I know 


that God is alive. He has given me back my son whom I thought 


was dead.” 









“Oh Tatu Nzambi Wetu Wakoma” 


Martini Janz 


AS THE EARLY morning fog 
came swirling over the banks of 
the Kasai River enveloping the 
little houses, the lone figure of a 
slight African woman came 
hurrying along the path. “Ko-Ko- 
Ko” came the hesitant call at our 
front door. Surprised at my early 
morning caller, I dressed hurriedly 
and found this friend of mine with 
anguish and despair written all 
over her familiar face. “Mama, I 
just had to come to pray. I have 
not slept. My heart is so heavy for 
Mayambi, my second son. Since 
the Simba rebels overran 
Stanleyville, not one word has 
come out as to what has happened 
to the theology students and their 
families. I do not know if he is 
dead or alive. I have pled and pled 
with God to save his life, especially 
since his older brother was 
massacred in the 1960 uprising. In 
spite of all my praying, I find 
myself so afraid. Will you help me 
pray?” We wept and prayed 
together. We claimed God’s 
promise to hear and answer, and 
so we parted. Mbalo came often 
after that at the times when she 
could not bear the heaviness of 
her burden alone. 

Upon Mayambi’s return home, 
the rejoicing was special. A tribal 
custom of pouring cassava flour all 
over his mother was performed at 
the Tshikapa airport. This custom 
signifies the returning of one from 
the dead. Amidst her shouts of 
praise and joy, she said to one and 
all: “I know that God is alive. He 
has given me back my son whom I 
thought was dead.” 

At the concluding service of 
Mennonite World Conference in 
Wichita, Kansas, Mayambi, now a 
pastor, helped in serving at the 
Communion table. He represented 


to all of us present the many 
thousands of black Mennonite 
Christians of Africa. When he 
prayed in his mother tongue “Oh 
Tatu Nzambi wetu wakoma — 
Muhanyi wa monyo” (Oh great 
God our Father, Giver of Life), 

I thought my heart would burst 
with joy. I wept in praise to God 
for this great occasion as well as 
for his faithful, godly mother who 
could not be present. She, on 
behalf of just this son had shouted 
14 years earlier, “God is alive — 
He lives — He answers prayer!” 


* * e 


Pastor Mayambi Diakande is a 
second generation Christian whom 
I learned to know as a young boy in 
primary school during our first 
term at Nyanga station. Later at 
Nyanga he qualified to attend 
secondary school and then went on 
for further training. He and his 
young family left Nyanga for the 





*Oh Great God Our Father, Giver Of Life 
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Inter-Protestant Mission 
Theological School in the 
Kisangani area in 1963. When the 
Simba rebels overran Kisangani in 
1964 (then known as Stanleyville), 
he disappeared. Actually he and 
his family fled into hiding in the 
equatorial forests of Northern 
Zaire to escape certain death at 
the hands of the Simbas who were 
trying to eradicate all Congolese of 
higher learning. 

After nearly a year, when the 
Simba rebellion was crushed, he 
and his family emerged from their 
time of hiding and came home to 
Nyanga. Pastor Mayambi finished 
his theological schooling at ETEK 
and upon graduation became the 
pastor at Nyanga station. Last 
year the Church of Zaire gave him 
a scholarship to Vaux Theological 
School near Paris, France. He had 
to leave his wife and five children 
at Nyanga. Besides his own 
family, he also cares for the three 
children of his older dead brother 
as is the custom in African 
families. 

After completing his year of 
study at Vaux, France, he came to 
America as a delegate to the 
Mennonite World Conference. Just 
prior to and following the 
Conference he attended 
concentrated English language 
classes at Goshen College. It was 
after the close of Mennonite World 
Conference when he was back at 
Goshen in English study that I 
related to him the times his 
mother and I had held out before 
the Lord, for his life. 

He said, “I’m so glad you told me 
... but please write it down 
especially for my Mother’s sake; 
and when it is published, send her 

a copy of the MESSENGER.” This 
promise I will keep.@ 


THERE IS RACIAL 
PREJUDICE 


Proud members of last season’s 
championship football team of the 
Hawthorne Elementary School of ! 
Elkhart, Indianasand their 
coaches. Integrated, as are all 
other schools in the city, its 
program brings students together =o 
in all manner of activities which 
allow little time for concern about 
or interest in the color of skin. 


Bruce Janz, son of Art and Mar- 


tin Janz of the AIMM staff, is in 
the front row, second from the right. 


FIT HAS BEEN 
TAUGHT 
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“WHAT IS 100 ZAIRES? IS IT A 
PERSON?” This question was very im- 
portant to a Zairian husband not long 
ago. 

For the third year, plans were being 
made for two seminars to prepare 
women for leadership in Maison 
Diaconale activities in their Districts. 
The one in Tshiluba was to be at Lake 
Munkamba and the one in the Gipende 
language at Kikwit. Each of the 
twenty-two districts was choosing its 
two delegates for the nine-day 
workshops to be held in June and July. 
However, Ndjare Tambue’s_ wife, 
Irimongoro, had not been chosen 
because their area had just become a 
new district and delegates from there 
had not been considered in the 1978 
budget. He wanted very much for her 
to go and was ready to pay her ex- 
penses so that she might profit from 
the leadership courses to be offered 
there. I reminded him that the dis- 
tance by Mission plane was great and 
to pay for that as well as for food and 
for lodging could cost him up to 100 
zaires. He instantly replied, “What is 
100 zaires? Is it a person?” 

What is the value of a person? What 
is the value of a Zairian woman? Until 
recent years it was in terms of profit 
from the work she did and the children 
she bore. But Pastor Ndjare was on the 
right track, and needless to say his 
wife was accepted as a participant at 
the Munkamba seminar. This is why 
we have organized these seminars 
where women representing their 
church districts come to study and 
pray together for nearly two weeks in 
view of returning to their church com- 
munities to share what they have 
learned with others. Training for 
leadership is the only way to get the 
task done. 





*100 Zaires equals 
approximately $86.00 — alot of 
money for a Zairian pastor. 
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WOMAN 10 


Lodema Short 


WOMAN 


What Is 100 Zaires? Is it a person? 


Leadership Seminars: 

A committee was appointed and met 
in September of 1975. It was decided 
that to carry out this program effec- 
tively there was need to train leaders. 
A five-year program of seminars was 
initiated for this purpose. There was to 
be one yearly in each language area. 
Each of the 22 districts could choose 2 
participants who were to be carefully 
selected as to spiritual qualities and 
previous experience. Each year there 
has been better understanding of its 


aims and each year the quality of the 


participants has improved. 

Classes began at 8 a.m. each mor- 
ning and after a break at noon, con- 
tinued with sewing, all afternoon until 
5 p.m. There was Nutrition, 
Agriculture, Bible Study, Planning, 
and Sewing. 

The Bible Study at Kikwit was 
taught by the local Pastor, Reverend 
Kingambo. He came in from his home 
in the city each morning on a Vespa for 
a study on women from the Bible who 
had been used by God. At Lake 
Munkamba, Reverend Elmer Dick, 
from our Mutena station, gave a series 
of studies on the fruits of the Spirit. 
There was good interest in each of 
these classes because the studies were 
made practical to their lives. They 
entered into the discussions and often 
stayed after class to copy notes from 
the chalk board. 

In the Nutrition class Kafutshi 
Gakesa and Naomi Unruh used il- 
lustrated materials to teach the food 
groups necessary for a complete daily 
diet. They stressed the use of locally 
produced foods to fill these needs. 
Special emphasis was given to diets for 


pregnant mothers and on how to 


supplement the milk diet for infants 
after they are a few months old, up to 
two years of age. 

In Africa many nourishing foods 
such as oranges, pork, and even eggs 
are forbidden to expectant mothers 
because of superstitions and beliefs 
that these things will cause the 
developing child to be deformed. 
Mama Kafutshi understood these 


problems from first-hand experience, 
and because she was firmly convinced 
herself, made a convincing presenta- 
tion to combat these ideas. 

There were practice periods where 
the women learned by doing. They 
measured ingredients, took their turn 
at kneading the bread dough, forming 
the loaves and rolls, firing the ovens, 
overseeing the baking, and cleaning up 
afterwards. 

One day they made baby foods. 
Instead of buying expensive products 
like Cerelac as supplementary diet for 
babies, they found they could make a 
mush with finely ground cornflour and 
enrich it with protein by adding either 
soya flour or a flour made by pounding 
dried fish in their mortars and sifting 
it well. Dried fish or caterpillers (the 
edible kind) and soya are all three 
richer in protein than fresh beef and 
other meats available to us but not to 
them. Kaftushi’s product, in consisten- 
cy, looked like American baby foods 
and tasted very good. Had it been in 
little jars with attractive labels, you, 
too, would have admitted it was good. 

Another day they prepared a 
delicious rice casserole with onion, 
tomatoes, palm oil, and peanuts. 
Peanuts provide the necessary and 
often missing protein in their diets. 
Soya, peanuts and beans are very good 
protein sources where meat often is 
not available. 

Of even greater interest to the 
women was the making of breads with 
locally produced millet, corn or soya 
flour added to the wheat flour. These 
additions make a more nutritious 
bread. 

The big problem with baking, 
however, is to procure ovens. Only a 
very few priviledged families have 
stoves. The cooking is done over open 
fires. Gas or electric ovens were 
available in both centers where the 
seminars were held but we made our 
own — ovens that could be procured 
and used in even the most primitive 
communities. We had two kinds. One 
was made out of a large kerosene or 
gasoline drum as you see in the pic- 





An oven to bake bread made 
from an aluminum pan with a lid. 
On the ld are pieces of wood to 
be burned. 


ture. The bottom of the barrel was 
removed and placed up a bit higher as 
a shelf for the bread, and an oven door 
was cut out at the side. A wood fire 
was built on top and a charcoal fire un- 
derneath. When the oven was hot the 
rolls and bread were put in to bake. 
The other oven was even simpler. It 
was a round large aluminum pan with 
a lid. It, too, was placed in a frame 
over a charcoal fire with a wood fire on 
the lid. A little sand in the bottom of 
the pan helped control the heat to keep 
the bread from burning. Later in the 
afternoon everyone enjoyed fresh 
bread with margarine and jam. 
Agriculture is a part of the nutrition 
program. It is necessary to teach how 
to raise these things and have a gar- 
den. Beya Katembo, a young man 
trained at the MCC agricultural center 
in Kikwit stressed the importance of 
Soya, its nutritive value, different 
ways to use it in food preparation, and 
he went at length with blackboard il- 
lustrations to explain how to raise it. 
Also he gave information on how to 
raise tomatoes and other vegetables. 
When he emphasized the necessity of 
compost and manure for the gardens, 
he found it difficult to convince the 
women that their tomatoes and other 
vegetables would not be contaminated 
and transmit the so common disease of 
hook worm. But Beya could be convin- 


cing, because he, too, had to overcome 
such false beliefs. Ina Rocke taught 
the course at Munkamba in the 
Tshiluba language. Ina is a very good 
gardner and among other things 
demonstrated how she makes compost 
for her garden by using all the trash, 
leaves and garbage she can find in and 
around the house. There was real 
evidence of interest in putting to prac- 
tice the teaching in gardening when 
the women asked how they could get 
seeds. 

Esther Dick, with missionary and 
Zairian helpers conducted Sewing 
classes each afternoon. All the sewing 
was done by hand as the number of 
sewing machines in the districts and 
sub-districts in the bush areas is still 
very limited. To reach the women 
there we must use hand sewing. Each 
of the women during the nine or ten 
day periods completed a patch work 
pillow (to show what can be done with 
scraps of material), a stuffed toy, a 
dress (size 6) which involved learning 
to applique and to make button-holes, 
and they made a layette for an infant. 
Every afternoon was busy. Esther also 
made available simple patterns for 
other garments and designs for em- 
broidery. 

In Planning for the women’s return 
to their districts and sharing what 
they had learned in classes, Madiwasa 
Yongo, the Assistant Directrice, ac- 
quainted them with the organization 
of their Church, their place in its 
structure and their responsibility in 
putting what they learned at the 
seminars into practice in the local 
work of the Maison Diaconale. The dis- 
cussions in her class were conducted in 


Le 


an orderly manner and the interest 
was real. They wanted answers to the 
problems they knew they would en- 
counter at their return. Out of these 
discussions, two imperative needs 
arose. One was to establish a Procure 
where the needed materials could be 
gotten more easily and at a minimum 
cost. The other was the necessity of 
having supervision at the district level 
to encourage and help groups struggl- 
ing to get their work started. At the 
committee meeting after the seminars 
(no period) there was evaluation of the 
progress until now and it was decided 
that funds be set aside for visits to 
each district to give the counsel and 
help needed. Also steps have been 
taken to have a Central Procure. 
Each woman received resumes of 
the material taught in each class, pic- 
tures to help teach the basic ideas of 
nutrition, a recipe book with recipes 
for additional foods they could 
prepare, and a brochure of directives 
for organizing a Maison Diaconale 
with suggestions for available 
materials. At the end of each seminar 
there was a program open to the local 
community where the women had op- 
portunity for expression in com- 
municating what they had learned. 
Displaying the articles they had made 
inspired pride in accomplishment. — 


Madiwasa, the Assistant Direc- 
trice of the seminars with the’ 
afternoon sewing class. 
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THE LORD’S LEADING 
through various people and cir- 
cumstances along with an interest 
in missions brought me to AIMM a 
little over two years ago. Since 
then, I’ve learned many things: 

—how to make coffee 

—how to print, fold and stuff 2,- 
150 CONTACT newsletters 

—how to shuffle bandage and 
layette packages somewhat 
Spee ee as they come to the of- 
ice 

—how to direct people to the 
local rescue mission when they 
come to the office looking for a 
free meal and a warm bed 

— how to direct people to the 
lawyers who used to have their 
practices in our building before we 
moved in (Awhile back, a man clad 
in a blue and white pinstripe suit 
with some flashy medals on his 
pockets, a huge tie clasp and a 
large floppy black felt hat came in 
asking for legal counsel because he 
had been falsely accused of selling 
some type of cigars illegally!) 

Seriously, my relatively narrow 
concept of missions has steadily 
broadened as I followed the inter- 
nal workings of AIMM. Personal 
fears of missionary service have 
been resolved as I let go of old 
stereotypes and preconceived ideas 
of missionaries and their work. 
I’ve learned that missionaries are 
normal people who are willing to 
use their gifts and abilities in 
another land and culture to help 
build and strengthen the body of 


Christ as the Lord leads them. I’ve 


Linda Short has served as office 
secretary in the AIMM Home Of- 
tice for 2% years. She leaves her 
ministry this Fall to become a 
pastor's wife and continue her 
ministry as Mrs. Roger Andrews 
in Archbold, Ohio. AIMM is very 
grateful for her faithful service 
and joyful spirit. 
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Reflections © 
On My Work 


Linda Short 


noticed it takes all kinds of people 
to make up an effective mission 
team. 

The joys of working at AIMM 
were many. Just the privilege of 
working with fellow christians 
was in itself a blessing. Being mis- 
sionaries themselves many years 
in Zaire, the Bertsches and Janzes 
have been continual sources of 
valuable background information 
and inspiration. The more I learn 
about our African brothers and 
sisters the less distance there 
seems to be between us. 

Our times of morning devotions 
as staffs were an ideal way to start 
the day. By coming together for 
prayer, I’ve sensed a growing 
oneness in Christ. We knew our 
constituents were also faithfully 
praying for the work, that we 
couldn’t help but believe God was 
going to act according to His will. 

Seeing answers to prayer es- 
pecially with regard to personnel 
needs was exciting. In His time, 
the needs were usually met. At 
first when I came to Elkhart I was 
quite anxious about the personnel 
needs; I felt there needed to be 
more aggressive recruiting if these 
needs were to be met. But now I 
see that even though recruitment 
has its place, God himself will lead 
His people by His Spirit to AIMM. 
This was a good lesson for me per- 
sonally. How often do I hurriedly 
take things into my own hands 
when God might have other ways 
to meet a particular need more 
adequately. 

Having a few Zairians visit 
Elkhart while I was at AIMM was 
a highlight of my work. Learning 
to know them as individuals with 
unique personalities has deepened 
my love for the Zaire Church as a 
whole. To think we are a part of 
the same body is amazing. 
Christians in Zaire experience 
times of struggle as well as times 
of praise and joy as we do here in 
America. God is helping them to 
grow spiritually. We have no 


At 


AIMM 


monopoly on God’s love and atten- 
tion. 

Meeting mature missionaries as 
they came home on furlough has 
been challenging. Their witness 
for Jesus was full of love, and I ex- 
perienced a greater desire to grow 
in Him because of their examples. 
The world’s evaluation of beauty is 
pretty shallow when one comes 
face to face with the inward beau- 
ty of Christ radiating through one 
of His followers. 

Hearing new missionary can- 
didates share their testimonies en- 
couraged me as I saw that God 
prepares the way before those He 
calls. God doesn’t call you out of 
the clear blue sky into something 
completely foreign. You may not 
see His hand at work along the 
way; but when he calls you, you 
see how various people, ex- 
periences, etc. have partially 
prepared you. God leads each of 
His children in different ways. 
Our experience will not be 
someone else’s. This makes life in- 
teresting and meaningful. 

I value my Christian upbringing 
more since I’ve worked in Elkhart. 
I see how rich I am in Christ. I 
have had som many opportunities 
to learn about Him. In America we 
have many churches, christian 
films and television programs, 
music ministries and a vast 
amount of christian literature. We 
have so many Bible translations it 
is difficult to choose which one is 
the right one for you. What does 
this mean? What responsibility do 
I have to missions because of this? 
Am I just to continue drinking in it 
and thanking God for His many 
blessings? 

When I came to AIMM I thought 
I would get some answers to my 
questions about missions. I have 
gotten answers, but they have 
raised a multitude of other 
questions in my mind. m 


Called and Sent 





The Loewen’s Return 
to STUDIPROKA 


It is in response to the 
renewed opportunity of 
religious broadcasting in 
Zaire that Henry and Betty 
Loewen of Clearbrook, 
British Columbia have 
returned a second time to 
Kananga, the provincial 
capital of the West Kasai. 

Del and Sue Dick were 
just coming to the end of 
their term in the inter- 
Protestant Studio this past 
when the ban of several 
years was suddenly lifted. 


Loren and Donna 
Entz to Upper Volta 


Bringing their year of 
language study in Europe 
to a close in August, Loren 
and Donna Entz travelled 
to Upper Volta in Western 
Africa to become the first 
AIMM personnel to be 
stationed in that country. 

The first nine months of 
their year were spent in Le 
Chambon, France at an 
inter-Protestant study 
center where with a varie- 
ty of missionaries from 
other mission 
organisations they con- 
centrated on the French 
language. In early July 


Having already served one 
term in Kananga as 
technicians for the Studio 
and as support staff for 
our mission/church per- 
sonnel in the bush, they 
were the logical people to 
whom to make an appeal. 
We are grateful for Henry 
and Betty’s willingness to 
give another term of ser- 
vice in an assignment 
which is strategic in the 
life of both the church 
and the country of Zaire. 

They left two children, a 
married daughter Mrs. 
Marilyn Dyck and a son, 


they went to Bucks, 
England where they 
enrolled as students in a 
six weeks Summer 
Institute of Linguistics 
sponsored by the well 
known Wycliffe organisa- 
tion. This past year of 
working on language will 
be most helpful to them as 
they begin their assign- 
ment in Upper Volta since 
their first task there will be 
to begin a study of the 
trade language of the 
western part of the coun- 
try which is Dioula. 

Do remember the Entz’s 
in your prayers as they go 
to open a new AIMM 
program in that country. 


Gary, in Rocky Mountain 
Alberta where their home. 








they are both making 
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The Unchanged Mission of the Church 


from page 5 


demands response and expects 
obedience. The church has no 
choice; it either accepts, submits 
and obeys or it procrastinates, de-: 
lays, disobeys and fails in its 
central mission, divine calling and 
purpose of existence. 

Two words are written indelibly 
into the existence of the church 
from the life and command of her 
Lord. They decide the church’s 
relation to the world. They desig- 
nate, though they do not define in 
detail and prescribe the method of 


accomplishing the unchanged mis- 
sion of the chureh. 

These words are: SERVICE in 
the name of our blessed Lord, as so 
bountifully illustrated in the life of 
our Master. PROCLAMATION or 
preach, proclaim, herald the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in all the world and 
among all nations according to the 
noble and inspiring example of 
Paul, the masterbuilder until the 
task is completed. 

The Unchanged Mission is 
Incomplete! May our brotherhood 


ans A/a COW OK | 
needs incarnation 


in people.” 


churches be found worthy and 
faithful in the unchanged mis- 
sion until the work is done! 
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__EDITORIAL 


AS MISSIONARIES, we at times feel like twentieth- 
century reincarnations of Rip Van Winkle. Each time we 
return to the United States for furlough (pardon me, 
North American assignment), it takes us a few months to 
adjust to the current vocabulary of church-speak. Until 
we adjust, we talk about in a kind of ecclesiastical limbo, 
afraid that we shall say the word which reveals how utter- 
ly out of touch a stint in the Zaire bush has left us. 

How embarrassing to call for people to “give 
testimonies” and be met with minutes of booming silence. 
The “revival service” has largely joined the doddo. In its 
place is a gathering for “spiritual renewal,” which on occa- 
sion can be neater and cleaner by dispensing with the saw- 
dust trail. Finding someone who has been “saved” is quite 
a rarity in our decade. Making a “personal committment” 
though is acceptable and has the added advantage of not 
having to admit you were ever “lost.” Hell is apparently a 
victim of the energy crisis, having been robbed of its last 
Btu. And rest in peace, for the modern theologian will 
never predict your arrival there. At most you might be 
threatened with a “pained conscience” which will pass 
away when you do. 

Our time spent at Mennonite Biblical Seminary has 
been refreshing, for it has underlined in our thinking the 
fact that spiritual and biblical truth is eternal and is not 
subject to the vagaries and foibles of human cogitation. A 
semester with Erland Waltner restudying the epistles of 
Peter leaves no question of the fact that sin and redemp- 
tion, old-fashioned as they may sound, are yet among the 
basic concepts around which the church interprets the 
meaning of life in Jesus Christ. And spiritual pilgrimages 
notwithstanding, a semester of the devotional life with J. 
C. Wenger leaves us rooted in the truth that victorious 
Christian living still comes to those who, “being saved by 
the blood” (don’t pardon the expression) yield themselves 
to the Holy Spirit for old-fashioned sanctification. 

It is good that the words by which we express our 
faith change, for as each generation makes its peace with 
God, it must do so in language meaningful to itself. But 
what guarantee have we that in changing language we 
won't change the faith? Paul gives us a clue in 1 
Corinthians 4:20 when he says that “the kingdom of God is 
not in words, but in power” — power which expresses 
itself in action that flows from our lives. 

We return to Africa this fall with a new determina- 
tion to “do theology” and not just speak it. 


— Peter and Gladys Buller 
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In This Issue... 


After reading this issue of the AIMM MESSENGER, we hope that the 
picture will be clearer as to what AIMM is doing in Southern Africa. Alot 
has changed since AIMM sent its first missionary couple to Southern 
Africa in 1972 — you'll want to find out what has changed, how it has 
changed and what is envisioned for future ministry in this part of the 
world. os 





Perhaps some of you have wondered what we are talking about when 
we mention a “rondavel”’. The photo above is worth a thousand words. 
These three rondavels are typically from Lesotho. (Photography was by 
James Bertsche on his recent trip to Southern Africa.) These buildings, 
which many people call “home”, are practical for classrooms, studies and 
other auxiliary rooms needed in the ministry. The roof is thatched and the 
walls are mostly dried brick or mud, so they are economical too. 


\ tic... Lit 


Pictured above is the missionary “crew” working in Botswana. (Sorry 
no photo available of the Lesotho missionaries). Many of these faces look 
familiar to you by now and others are still new. From left to right there is: 
Harry Dyck, Irv Friesen, Lois Dyck, Lydia Friesen, Ron Sawatzky, Henry 
Unrau, Naomi Unrau and Bethany, Ruth and John Kliewer. The sign next 
to Mr. Kliewer translates, ‘‘Houses of Peace” along with the address 
number. You'll be hearing something, either from or about all of these 
co-workers in this issue, as well as from and/or about our Lesotho folk. 

You'll also notice that in this issue we have included the latest AIMM 
missionary roster for your convenience and information. We seek to 
publish an updated list such as this in the Spring and Fall issues. 

... And for those of you who are on the AIMM mailing list to receive 
the CONTACT, be watching out for the new-format CONTACT to be in 
the mail early this Spring. This former 4-page mimeographed newsletter 
will be reduced to a smaller-sized offset-press newsletter coming to you 
six times a year in between MESSENGERs. The CONTACT will strive to 
keep you informed of the more current news of all the AIMM ministries. 
If you are not on the CONTACT mailing list and would like to be, drop us 
a line. 
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A.1.M.M. Ministries in 


Southern Africa 





THE MINISTRIES OF THE AIMM 
in Southern Africa are located in 
the Kingdom of Lesotho and the 
Republic of Botswana. 

A casual glance at the map of 
Southern Africa shows Botswana 
to be in a central geographical 
position in relation to South West 
Africa (Namibia) on the west, 
South Africa to the south-east, 
Rhodesia on the north-east and a 
pinpoint ferry crossing directly 
into Zambia on the northern 
border. Angola lies north-west 
separated from Botswana by just a 
sliver of Namibian soil called the 
Caprivi Strip. 

During the twelve years of its 
independence, Botswana has fill- 
ed the position of a buffer state 
amidst the surrounding countries. 
Each of them has experienced and 
continues to experience the 
throes of unrest, strife and social 
upheaval. Botswana has become a 
refuge for many who have fled 
their strife-torn homelands. This 
refuge is made possible in part by 
the policy of a multi-racial society 
within its borders. This stance is 
reflected in the composition of its 
Parliament and is encouraged 
frequently in the addresses of its 
President. 

Lesotho lies landlocked within 
the Republic of South Africa. It is 
bordered by the Transkei, the 
homeland of the Xhosa Tribe 
which the Republic of South 
Africa declared to be politically 
autonomous two years ago. No 
other countries recognize the 
Transkei as an independent state. 
Lesotho does not allow its citizens 
to cross its frontier into that coun- 


John Kliewer 


try. 

This geographical situation 
carries major socio-political im- 
plications for Lesotho especially 
since it has little industry and 
negligeable natural resources. 
Economically the country is very 
dependent upon South Africa and 
massive foreign aid from Western 
countries in the form of loans, 
food and basic supplies. In both 
Lesotho and Botswana large 
numbers of expatriates have 
taken up residence for 
assignments of two or more years 
within the framework of the 
massive development projects 
which are being carried on. 

Only a minority of the churches 
in Lesotho are among those 
designated as Independent 
Churches. Those which are thus 
classified are greatly influenced 
by the former church 
backgrounds of their leaders. 
Other parts of South Africa have 
been more effected by people 
movements which resulted in the 
formation of various Independent 
Churches. A search for identity 
and a realistic hope for the future 
for black people have been at the 
base of many of the prophetic and 
Messianic movements in 
Southern Africa. The inflexibility 
of the Mission-established 
Churches together with the 
charisma of many of the prophets 
have been significant contributing 
factors to the rise of Independent 
Church movements. 


In the past, the prophets and 
messianic leaders have generally 
had little formal education. Many 
of the leaders of local con- 
gregations have a very limited 
knowledge of the Bible which is 
insufficient for testing the dreams 
and visions of the founding 
leaders. Happily, there are some 
very notable exceptions and their 
number is increasing. 

IT IS INTHE ABOVE DESCRIBED 
CONTEXT THAT AIMM personnel 
has found its place and function. 

In Lesotho Ron and Cynthia 
Krehbiel are pastoring a con- 
gregation which is largely com- 
posed of expatriates. In many 
countries they represent a 
neglected community as far as 
spiritual ministry is concerned. 
Also in Lesotho John and Tina 
Bohn are teaching at an 
agricultural training center 
operated by the Christian Council 
of that country. Their work is 
divided between teaching, ad- 
ministration and the counselling 
of students. Their long range ob- 
jective is to try to help the people 
of Lesotho to cultivate vegetable 
gardens in a poverty ridden coun- 
try which presently is unable to 
feed itself. 

Stan and Lorri Nussbaum in 
Lesotho together with Bud and 
Lois Dyck, Irvin and Lydia Friesen 
and John and Ruth Kliewer in 
Botswana are deeply involved ina 
Bible teaching ministry among 
Independent Churches. Ron 
Sawatzky, teaching in a Botswana 
Teacher Training College, gives 
much time to assisting in this Bible 
teaching program and to the Stu- 


‘.,. The spoken word must be accompanied 
by a practical demonstration of the Biblical 


truth in the life of the messenger.”’ 
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AIMM Ministries in Southern Africa continued from page 3 


dent Union movement outside of 
formal class hours. Henry and 
Naomi Unrau have the unique 
privilege of ministering the Word 
of the Lord five times each week 
over Radio Botswana just before 
or after the first national news cast 
of the day. It can be assumed that 
Henry’s voice is heard by most of 
the listening audience of Radio 
Botswana including the top 
echelon of government officers 
and the President himself. What a 
privilege to have such an oppor- 
tunity. Henry also coordinates all 
the religious programming over 
Radio Botswana and once a week 
gives a summary of world-wide 
Church news plus considerable 


local news. 

These are days in Botswana 
when many people are asking 
which is the right way. Some seem 
convinced that they have found 
the right prophet or messiah but 
none the less resemble the blind 
who are attempting to lead the 
blind. It is very difficult for some 
to leave the ceremonies of the 
Old Testament and to fully trust 
the finished work of Christ. This in 
a great measure, is the challenge 
of the AIMM missionaries. The 
person who feels exploited by 
white people and who, by com- 
parison, has few advantages, may 
well have a difficult time believing 
that the God of the white man 


would have any greater compas- 
sion for black people in their 
need. Thus the spoken word must 
be accompanied by a practical 
demonstration of the Biblical 
truth in the life of the messenger. 
AIMM is happy for the emphasis 
of its sister organisation in 
Southern Africa, the MCC. It 
maintains training personnel in 
the fields of agriculture, building, 
crafts, medical and academic 
sciences as well as engaging in a 
ministry to refugees. The com- 
bined efforts of AIMM and MCC 
result in a wholisitic approach to 
the ministry of the gospel. In part 
it is the fulfillment of the injunc- 
tion in | John 3:18: “Let us love 
not in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth.” 





A Statement of the Philosophy and Progress 
of AIMM’s Ministry among African 


Independent Churches 


WHAT ARE WE DOING HERE? 


THERE EXISTS IN 
AFRICA today a separatist 


means that something has 
gone wrong in the church 


Stan Nussbaum 


they 


expelled ministers whom 


should have 


had been their link with 
Christians in other lands. 


movement which has 
placed millions of 
Christians in thousands of 
denominations outside 
the denominations which 
missionaries started. As 
always in the history of the 
church of) Christ) a 
separatist movement is in 
a way a sign of life, a sign 
of heart-felt concern for a 
meaningful faith and a 
vibrant worship. At the 
Same “time,: every 
separatist movement must 
sadden the Lord and every 
thinking Christian, for it 
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of Jesus, something so 
serious that the ligaments 
of love in the body of 
Christ have been torn 
apart. 

In Africa today, it is not 
clear who is to blame for 
the tearing of Christ’s 
body and the formation of 
these separatist groups, 
which are commonly call- 
ed African independent 
churches. Sometimes mis- 
sionaries and Africans in 
mission churches have 
been intolerant, haughty, 
and offensive, and have 


promoted. At other times, 
those who seceded from 
churches have been 
proud, abrasive, or even 
heretical. More often than 
not, there was some fault 
on both sides. But in any 
case, the battles were 
fought, and the body 
broken. 

Afterwards, the mis- 
sions have slandered, told 
the worst half of the truth, 
or at best, ignored the 
separatist groups, leaving 
them in isolation from the 
mission church, which 


The African independent 
churches (AICs) have 
been content in their 
isolation, or even happy 
with it, perhaps because 
they equate isolation with 
purity (hardly a new equa- 
tion for Christians). But as 
the years have passed, 
some groups realized that 
in their isolation they had 
relied too much on the 
charisma of their leaders 
and not enough on the Bi- 
ble teaching which had 
been emphasized in the 
mission churches. The 


AIC ministers either were 
not welcomed or did not 
feel free to attend the Bi- 
ble Institutes operated by 
the mission churches. 


Enter AIMM. The long- 
range objective of AIMM 
is to build up AICs in the 
Lord. This will include es- 
tablishing brotherly 


“As the years passed, some groups realized, 
that in their isolation, they had relied too 


much on the charisma of their leaders and 
not enough on Bible teaching .. .” 





SOME OF THE AICs 
REACHED the point 
where they were ready to 
accept missionaries as Bi- 
ble teachers, granted cer- 
tain conditions which very 
few missionaries or mis- 
sion boards were 
prepared to accept: 1) the 
missionaries must come as 
servants, not masters; as 
brothers, not fathers; 2) 
the missionaries must try 
not to convert the AlCs to 
their own denomination; 
3) the missionaries must 
not criticize the cultural 
forms which the AICs 
chose to use in their 
worship. 


relations with each other 
and with’ mission 
churches. Our intention is 
to provide Bible teaching 
personnel who can help 
AIC leaders understand 
the Bible and bring their 
churches closer to the 
Biblical model of the 
church of Christ. Even- 
tually development per- 
sonnel and some ap- 
propriate forms of 


material aid will be 
channelled to our 
brothers in the AICs 


whom we have come to 
know well. We are not in- 
terested in providing am- 
munition for any AICs 


Stan Nussbaum and a group of AIC leaders. 


who may still be waging 
war on mission churches, 
nor boasting the reputa- 
tion of one AIC at the ex- 
pense of its neighbors. We 
are interested in learning 
from our brothers, and we 
believe that. this 
brotherhood will 
strenghten us in the Lord 
by broadening our own 
understanding of the 
Gospel and our apprecia- 
tion for the diversity in the 
world-wide body of 
Christ. 

For these purposes 


Yo ota and Dani 
Nussbaum to Lesotho 
(1977- ); John and Ruth 
Kliewer to Botswana 
(1978- ). Ron Sawatzky 
(1977- ) to Botswana 
(although presently in 
Pretoria). Plans are also 
under way to send ad- 
ditional teaching per- 
to both Lesotho 


sonnel 

and Botswana. 

Pate Aik Sue AVE 
RECEIVED and_ inflicted 


wounds which have 
festered on the body of 
Christ for decades. These 


“We believe that this brotherhood will 
strengthen us in the Lord by broadening 


our own understanding of the Gospel and 
our appreciation for the diversity in the 
world-wide Body of Christ.” 





AIMM has sent out the 
following personnel 
about whom you have 
read during the past few 
years in the MESSENGER: 
Ed and Irene Weaver to 
Botswana (1975-77); Harry 
and Lois Dyck to Botswana 
(1975- ); Irvin and Lydia 
Friesen to Botswana (1976- 


will not be healed after 
three or four years of 
work. But the 
relationships are es- 
tablished and creditibility 
is gained, the healing 
process begins. The body 
is restored and 
strengthened, and enabl- 
ed to march on. 





Stan Nussbaum and his team teacher and one of 
the students in a Bible class being held in a thatch- 
ed rondavel. 


“The long-range objective of AIMM is to build up 
AIC’s in the Lord.”’ 
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“Is Lesotho’s Unemployment OUR Problem?” 


Thaba Khupa 


Tina Bohn 





SOMETIMES THE QUESTION is 
asked of us ‘‘What kind of a school is 
Thaba Khupa Ecumenical Centre’’? 
Maybe the question that should be 
asked instead is ‘‘“Why Thaba Khupa 
Ecumenical Centre’? In 1970 a group 
of men representing various churches 
in this country grappled with the 
question ‘Is Lesotho’s unemployment 
our concern’? Out of this discussion 
came the decision that on an in- 
terchurch basis an institute to train 
young men and women in farming 
should be started. In 1972 the Farm 
Centre was officially opened, the first 
academic year beginning in January 
1973. 

The course agreed upon is one of 4 
years, two years of which are spent at 
the Centre where there is a good 
balance between classroom theory 
and practical field work. Thereafter 
follows 2 years in their home village. 
The chief of the village or the parents 
of the student promise that upon 
completion of the first two years, the 
student will receive one-tenth of a 
hectare of land where he or she can 
work a garden plot under the supervi- 
sion of the Centre’s extension officer. 
While at the Centre they learn about 
vegetable and fruit production, 
animal husbandry, soil conservation. 
In addition for the girls, basic home 
economics and mother craft is taught 
with courses on food and nutrition, 
cookery, needlework, and the preser- 
vation of fruit. English, mathematics, 
health science, farm management and 
Bible courses also are taught. 

Certainly a lot of good thinking and 
innovation has gone into the planning 
of the Centre. The school and _ its 
program hold the promise of 
something worthwhile but it is the im- 
plementation of what was envisioned 
that seems to be a big order. In trying 
to pinpoint why this is proving dif- 
ficult, one could come up with several 
possible reasons. Perhaps in the past 
there has been too much money 
available with too much outward 
growth and not enough concentra- 
tion on inner organisation. The centre 
is also running at an overall financial 
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The Farm Centre has as it’s purpose the following 


alms: 


To provide training in intensive agriculture, and show 
that agriculture can be a satisfying and worthwhile way 


of life. 


To instill in the student a love of the land, a desire to 
develop it and the necessary skills to do it. 


To get together young people representing different 
churches, to teach them how to live together through 


common work and worship. 


To help alleviate unemployment and migration by 
showing young people that agriculture can provide a 
viable commercial alternative to other more sought 
after sources of unemployment. 


loss, and although this is to be ex- 
pected since it is primarily an 
educational institute and not a profit 
making business, sometime, 
somewhere a halt must be put to this 
continuing loss. There also seems on 
the part of some of the staff members 
a lack of commitment and integrity. 
Perhaps we all need to identify anew 
the areas of need and apply a Biblical 
motivation which is effective and 
meaningful. 


ALTHOUGH WE ARE DEEPLY 
INVOLVED in the administration of 
the Centre, we both feel that the 
more rewarding side of our work are 
the personal contacts we have with 
the students. In some of the students 
we have noticed a genuine interest 
and openness to talk about their faith 
in Christ. Formal classroom religion 
classes taught once a week do not 
prove to be very satisfactory. Our 
suggestion that we begin a small in- 
formal group in our home for those 
really interested, was enthusiastically 
accepted. Sunday services at the Cen- 
tre are conducted in turn by the 





students and are rarely attended by 
staff members. Since the very begin- 
ning of the Centre’s existence when 
the students first gathered for 
worship, they laid down a program 
outline, and to this day the exact same 
outline is being followed. Recently a 
guest speaker, an older Catholic 
priest, who had been on the first 
board of management of the Centre, 
and had attended the first student 
worship service, complimented the 
students that they had managed to 
carry on in exactly the same way. 
Sometimes we wonder if the worship 
pattern is really meaningful to the 
students. 

THE THABA KHUPA ECUMENICAL 
CENTRE has great potential as a Chris- 
tian training centre. Although to us 
the past record has not been par- 
ticularly outstanding, yet in com- 
parison to similar forms of farmer 
training in Lesotho, our compares 
most favourably. In addition, we have 
more to offer than just the technical 
training since our goal is to train 
Christian farmers who will also be 
leaders in their community. g 


“Why aren’t you preaching in your 
own country?” 


ARE YOU HERE? 


WHY 





TARE® ALL? THE PEQPLE IN 
CANADA christians?’’ | was asked 
by one of the technical assistants 
at Radio Botswana. 

ZN Qe 

“Then why are you here?” he 
asked. ‘Why aren’t you preaching 
in your country?” 

It was a valid question. In a 
country where too many of the 
professional jobs are occupied by 
expatriates, what am | doing here? 
Why is my job not filled by a 
Motswana? 

My answer to a question like 
that is: ‘‘The Churches of 
Botswana invited me to come.” 
Two and a half years ago, Norman 
Derstine of Harrisonburg, Virginia 
arrived in Botswana as the first 
Religious Program Coordinator at 
Radio Botawana. This post had 
been set up due to the request of 
the Botswana christian Council 
which saw the need for broader 
and more varied religious 
programming than that which was 
at the time coming from M.E.M.A. 
(Modern Evangelical Media in 
Africa), a recording studio for 
which equipment and personnel 
is being provided by the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

THAT STUDIO, along with the 
Church Radio Committee* had 
already negotiated with the 
Botswana government for five 
percent of Radio Botswana’s air 
time to be used for religious 
programs (about 6 hours a week). 
These included a nightly half hour 
of preaching and music, Sunday 
Morning and evening services, a 
Sunday School half-hour, and a 
religious request music prgram. 
Norman Derstine was given part 
of MEMA’s time for his own 
programs which were to be less 
traditional, more innovative and 
attention getting. He introduced a 


Henry Unrau 


10 minute morning meditation 
which was heard every weekday 
morning, and a ten minute church 
news program. 

The morning spots are at prime 
time, just before or after the 7 
o’clock news, and the listeners are 
many. Both Bible teaching and an 
evangelical message are offered in 
what is hoped to be a healthy 
balance. Norman’s series on the 
Old Testament, the Acts and the 
Gospel of John were much ap- 
preciated. | have completed a 
number of short series since 
August: “The Way to Happiness” 
(based on The Sermon on the 
Mount), “Who is Jesus Christ?”, 
Proverbs, and presently, ‘Love 
and Marriage in Africa.” 

DURING HOLIDAYS, EXTRA 
TIME is available for Christian 
programming since the 
educational programs are 
dropped on those days. These 
gives opportunity for production 
of other creative programs in 
which the Good News of Jesus can 
be preached in word and song. 
The staff at Radio Botswana is very 
open to these extra productions 
especially if they are well made 
and timely. 

Radio Botswana is the country’s 





only a third of Botswana presently 
hears our programs with regulari- 
ty. This year, however, power is to 
be increased to cover almost all of 
the country. 

The opportunity is, therefore, 
very great. Pray with us that the 
Christian programs may speak to 
the hearts of people; that we as 
expatriates may be guided by 
God's wisdom to “speak the 
language”’ of the Botswana; that 
as we set up guidelines for 
religious programming God’s Will 
would be done; that the Bible 
teaching may help Christians to 
stand more firmly in their faith; 
that the Botswana government 
will continue to be open to 
religious programming; and that 
we may find a national to train for 
this post of Religious program 
coordinator. Then, when | am ask- 
ed, ‘‘Why are you here?”, | can 
say, “to teach the Bible, and to 
leave behind a professional in 
Christian Radio Broadcasting.”’ 
Note: The Church radio Com- 
mittee is composed of represen- 
tatives from fourteen churches 
and church support 


organizations: It functions as a 
combined Christian influence on 
Government Radio Policy and its 
members share responsibility for 
the Sunday Worship Service 
Schedule. m 
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Where is AIMM 
Working??? 
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In Botswana — 


An area slightly smaller than Texas, its 220,000 sq. 

miles hold a population equal to that of South Dakota, 
approximately 700,000. A fascinating land, it includes 
both the great Okavango Swamp in the north and the 
vast Khalahari desert in the central and southwest. A 
land that appears at first to be harsh, supports an 
enormous variety of wildlife and vegetation, the last 
remnants of the Sarwa or Bushman tribe, a developing 
mineral and mining industry, extensive cattle herds 
and an enthusiastically growing State under the 
leadership of President Sir Seretse Khama. Most of 
the people, largely Batswana in tribal identity, live 
along the eastern borders where gently undulating 
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hills contrast with the level interior horizons. This 
land of David Livingstone’s early ministries today 
still has only a minority identifying with a 
Christian group. Perhaps half of those are part of the 
many African Independent or ‘‘Spiritual’’ Churches. 
AIMM personnel are assisting in Bible teaching 
and leadership training of African Spiritual Church 
leaders at their request, and in religious 
programming through Radio Botswana. Workers 
presently are located in the capital of Gabarone, in 
the rapidly growing mining center of Selebi Pikwe, 
and in the strategic northeast city of Francistown. 
New openings and invitations continue to develop. 











In Southern Africa — 
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AIMM is assisting the Church that already exists 
to help it be the people of God 
responding to their requests for training 
and partnership in the Gospel. 
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In Lesotho a 


Though a seemingly insignificant little spot on the 
map of Africa, Lesotho’s 11,000 sq. miles is as large as 
Belgium or 1/3 the size of Indiana. Its high rugged 
and mountainous terrain limiting access to its 
interior make it seem many times larger in everyday 
life and travel. A land rich in history with its culture 
blended with the influence of the Gospel for nearly 
150 years, Lesotho is home for 1.2 million people. 
With only 15% of the land cultivable and the 
lack of industry and adequate mineral wealth the 
majority of the male labor force finds work in 
neighboring South Africa mostly in the mining 
industry. Though this brings many and complex 
problems for family, nation, and the church, it 
remains the main and still necessary source of 
household income. The mountain atmosphere, 


spectacular scenery, and friendly welcome of the 
people provide good reason for the growing tourism. 
Though the welcome is warm the winters can be very 
cold with the added attraction of snow. Yes, snow in 
Africa! 

AIMM is providing personnel for Agricultural 
Discipleship through a church sponsored farm 
training school, Bible training for church leaders in 
village based Bible classes and seminars, and pastoral 
leadership in ministries to the international 
community. Youth and children’s Bible clubs are 
being conducted with opportunities for developing 
Christian Education materials being considered. 
AIMM team members are located in the capital city 
of Maseru and at Thaba Khupa with regular visits 
made into several village areas. 
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“l wonder how most ministers or businessmen would feel if 
they were told that at the end of each year, one-third of 
their congregation or customers would be leaving .. .2” 


THE LITTLE CHURCH WITH A 
WORLD-WIDE MINISTRY 


Ron Krehbiel 


MY WIFE AND | have been in the pastoral ministry 
for twenty-three years. In that time we have served 
many kinds of churches but we have never served 
one like the Maseru United Church. When the 
possibility for our taking the Robert Gerhart’s place 
in Lesotho came to us, we were anxious to respond. 
We wanted to experience how God is working in 
other parts of the world outside of the United States. 
We brought this before the Alexanderwohl Church 
which we were serving and they unanimously agreed 
that we should go for one year and they would pay 
for half of our expenses. We could hardly believe 
our ears and felt this action was definitely the leading 
of God in our lives. 

At the time when the Mission Board invited us to 
fill this assignment we had never heard of the city of 
Maseru, or the United Church, or the country of 
Lesotho, and we had never thought of living on the 
continent of Africa. But here we are in an extremely 
interesting country serving a very unusual group of 
people. 

| WONDER HOW MOST ministers or businessmen 
would feel if they were told that at the end of each 
year one-third of their congregation or customers 
would be leaving, not because they were unhappy 
with the church or the minister but because their oc- 
cupation would take them out of the country. When 
we came to Maseru no one told us that one-third of 
our congregation would be leaving us before the 
year was up. This might not be so bad if the con- 
gregation was a large one but when you have 75-80 
participants worshipping on a Sunday morning, then 
28-30 people represent an enormous loss. That is not 
all; most of these people make a major contribution 
to the church. To illustrate, consider that within one 
year: 

— 4 members out of 7 of the church board, will 
go 
— the only person who plays the organ well, 
will go 
— 3 out of 9 Sunday School teachers, will go 
— the head usher and 3 other ushers, will go 
— the church secretary will go 
— the man responsible for the church 
maintenance and church grounds will go 
— ¥% of those regularly attending prayer meeting 
will go 

When we discovered these kind of facts we began 
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to get somewhat panicky. However, the Lord gently 
calms us down and said: ‘Just follow and be faithful 
to me. Stop worrying and start working.”” Then we 
began to discover God is sending us people from all 
around the world to teach what the good news of 
Jesus Christ is all about and what the meaning of 
Christian community is: 

— a builder from Korea 

— a solar expert from Switzerland and the list 

goes on and on. 

THE MASERU UNITED CHURCH is what is called 
an expatriate church. In other words it is a church 
that exists to minister primarily to English speaking 
people. Most of the people who attend the United 
Church are not Basotho or nationals. They are peo- 
ple who come from 15 different countries and 25 
different religious groups. They are here in this 
country to help the people of Lesotho. They come 
from different Mission Boards: (AIMM, Bible Cove- 
nant, Methodist, European Leprosy Mission, 
Anglican, Brethren). They come from many different 
private helping agencies: (MCC, Care, etc.). They 
come from many different governmental and United 
Nations agencies: (Peace Corp, Save the Children 
Fund, etc.). They are usually here from 1 - 3 years; 
many have never attended or been active in a Chris- 
tian church. At least half would not know what dis- 
cipleship to Jesus Christ entails. They come to church 
because a friend has invited them or they feel the 
warmth and aliveness of the United Church. 

Interestingly enough, the stupid worry that we felt 
when we first arrived that about 1/3 of the congrega- 
tion which would leave before our year was com- 
pleted, has faded away. Now we wonder how we will 
get everybody into some of the worship services. 
There has not been a Sunday in the last 3 months 
when new people have not been coming and, here 
of late, it has been as high as 10 - 20 per Sunday. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN NATURE of this congrega- 
tion is simply amazing. There are people from almost 
every race, theological background and _ political 
persuasion worshipping and fellowshipping 
together. Perhaps the greatest reward for anyone 
serving here comes through the mail when the 
church receives letters from former participants who 
have gone home and are seeking to establish con- 
gregations where people are loved, accepted and 
helped to find new life in Christ Jesus. m 





EARLY SATURDAY 
MORNING, crowds of 
people were standing at 
the bus stop in front of 
our house, waiting for 
buses, taxis or vans to take 
them to the lands, cattle 
posts or to their homes, 
for the holiday season had 
just begun. The long, 
green Palapye bus had just 
disposed of its passengers, 
but Kesiabetswe and 
Thatayothle hadn’t gotten 
off! “Il guess they decided 
not to come and spend 
the day with us after all,” 
was my first thought. 

We fixed our breakfast 
and while eating, there 
were soft knocks at our 
door. There they were, 
having gotten off at the 
wrong bus stop! While 
they refreshed themselves 
after a long night of 
traveling, first by train and 
then by bus, | prepared a 
breakfast for them. 

At the breakfast table 
our thoughts centered on 
our Bible Studies. What 
would happen to their 
class in their village at 
Palapye now since only 
two students were left out 
of an original class of 





twelve? Should we con- 
tinue or not? Could we 
contact others for the 
class? The decision was to 
recruit more young peo- 
ple and already their 
minds were working on 
whom they might contact. 
Then as a basis for our Bi- 
ble study in the afternoon, 
Philippians 3 and 4 were 
read and a prayer of com- 
mitment for the day was 
made. 


QUICKLY THE DISHES 
were washed and a tour 
was taken of Selebi-Pikwe, 
since they had never been 
in the town before. Their 
main interest was the little 
Christian book stall at the 
market. It was interesting 
to see what kind of things 
they were looking for. 
Stickers for their own Bi- 
ble class students, such as 
“Christ is the Answer,” 
“Have you tried Jesus,” 
etc. and a wall motto with 
a kitchen prayer on it 
were purchased. 
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Lydia Friesen 


TODAY 


While | was preparing 
lunch, they fell asleep; 
their train had been 
several hours late, so they 
had spent most of the 
night waiting for transpor- 
tation. After lunch, we 
made our way to the river, 
where we could enjoy the 
cool breeze and the shade 
of the large thorn trees 
away from the activities 
around town. Here God 
met us very specially as we 
sang, prayed and studied 
the Scriptures together. 
We shared our joys and 
our burdens for the peo- 
ple who had crossed our 
paths through the Bible 
classes during the past 
year. What a treat! 

Our time was gone far 
too quickly for by 5:00 
p.m. they had to be back 
at the main road to catcha 
bus which would take 
them to the rail line and 










WOMAN 


THAT WAS MY DAY 


the train heading back to 
Palapye. Suspecting that 
the train would probably 
be late again, a sack lunch 
was prepared with a bottle 
of water. There are no 
eating places along the 
Way. 

Before going out of the 
house and saying good- 
bye, Thatayothle asked 
whether she could pray 
again. What a prayer of 
praise, adoration and 
thanksgiving it was! 


THE BUS Ay 
STOPPED to pick them up 
brought an MCC couple 
with their eight-month 
old baby to spend the 
night with us. And at the 
end of the day, though 
weary, | could say, ‘Thank 
Yourevords anor, the 
wonderful day you have 
given me.” 


“... God met us very specially as 
we sang, prayed and studied the 
scriptures together.” 
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Called and Sent 


THE CHRISTENSENS 
VOLUNTEER FOR 
TSHIKAPA 


For the past three years 
Gordon Claassen has been 
filling the role of mechanic 
and coordinator of transport 
for the Zaire Church. As he 
began his final year of ser- 
vice, Zairian Church leaders 
strongly emphasized their 
ongoing need for an ex- 
patriate helper in this depart- 
ment. The sandy Zaire roads 
have almost no maintenance 
and continue to deteriorate. 
Spare parts are very difficult 
to find. For church equip- 
ment to function, there must 
be an experienced mechanic 
who is able not only to repair 
but to improvise and even 
fabricate parts on occasion. 
While there are some 
Zairians with experience who 
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are good help in the depart- 
ment, there is still no one 
with the sort of background 
and experience that is re- 
quired for this demanding 
assignment. 

As at so many times in the 
past, AIMM made its per- 
sonnel needs known and 
committed the matter to the 
Lord in prayer. Unknown to 
AIMM staff, Jim and Jeanette 
Christensen, members of the 
Glennon Heights Mennonite 
Church of Denver, Colorado, 
were approaching retire- 
ment age and had for years 
nurtured the dream of 
overseas service. In the 
providence of the Lord, Ed 
and Irene Weaver visited 
their home church in late 
summer of 1978. In the 


course of fellowship in the 
Christensen home they 
shared their deep desire to 


y | | 
serve the Lord somewhere in 
a mission context — and a 
sequence of events was 
promptly set into motion. 
Jim, a machinist and 
mechanic by profession, has 
excellent background for the 
job at Tshikapa. Jeanette, 
who has had years of ex- 
perience in the credit 
department of J. C. Penney, 
will be of great help in the 
large amount of book and 
record-keeping involved in 


JOHN AND LEONA KRAUSE 


STUDY FRENCH 


Critical to the welfare and 
efficiency of missionary 
families overseas is the provi- 
sion that is made for school- 
age children. Since the early 
1960’s the AIMM has main- 
tained a missionary 
children’s hostel in Kinshasa. 
A ten-minute drive from the 
American School where they 
all attend, it is a convenient 
location for their home away 
from home. 

John and Leona Krause are 
under AIMM appointment 
to serve as houseparents in 
the Kinshasa Hostel begin- 
ning in September of this 
year. Members of the Olivet 
General Conference Church 
of Clearbrook, British 
Columbia, they bring strong 
qualifications to their new 
assignment. Graduates of 
Winnipeg Mennonite Bible 
College, where they met, 
they have for years had a 
keen interest in overseas ser- 
vice. The Lord, however, led 


ao — | 

her husband’s new assign- 
ment. As VS personnel, they 
will be providing for most of 
their own basic overseas liv- 
ing costs with personal 
resources. 

It has been a joy to get ac- 
quainted with Jim and 
Jeanette. We welcome them 
to the AIMM family and 
thank the Lord for providing 
the right people at just the 
right time. 


them otherwise in the early 
years of their marriage. John 
eventually trained in the area 
of computer operation and 
printing eventually operating 
his own printing establish- 
ment. In addition to rearing 
their own family of four 
daughters, they opened their 
home to foster children and 
in the course of time gave 
care and love to twenty 
different youngsters. 

More recently, the interest 
in overseas service was again 
kindled in their hearts. Con- 
tacts were made with the 
Commission on Overseas 
Missions of Newton, Kansas, 
and eventually with the 
AIMM. Appointed to service 
by the AIMM Board in early 
November, they left for 
Belgium and language study 
before the end of the month. 
Pamela, their youngest 
daughter, is accompanying 
them. 

We pray the Lord’s bless- 
ing and help for them as they 
work to acquire facility in the 
French language. 








FROM FRANCE 
TO UPPER VOLTA 


Le Chambon, in the rolling 
woodland area of southern 
France, has for the past year 
been the home of Dennis 
and Jeanne Rempel. Part of 
the missionary candidate stu- 
dent community of the 
language training center in 
this rural community, they 
have been engaged in an in- 
tensive language learning ex- 
perience. Upper Volta, the 
field their missionary assign- 
ment, having once been a 
colony of France, time spent 
in that European country was 
particularly valuable. Not 
only did it provide oppor- 
tunity to learn French in its 
own cultural and historical 
setting but it also gave op- 
portunity to learn much 


ERMA GOES TO 
HER REWARD 


Erma Birky was born on 








July 16, 1904 in Hudson, 
Illinois and first went to the 
mission field in 1923 under 
the Congo Inland Mission, 
just eleven years after its 
founding. She was one of 
four pioneer missionaries 
who opened a new CIM sta- 
tion among the Apende peo- 
ple at Mukedi. She served at 
that station during several 
succeeding terms across a 
period of thirty years. In 1953 
she was transferred to 
Kamayala Station near the 
Angola border where she 
served until she reached 


about French life and tradi- 
tion which will be en- 
countered and recognized in 
Upper Volta. 

Bringing their formal 
language study to a close in 
mid-December, the Rempels 
flew to Ouagadougou, the 
capital of Upper Volta, for a 
short orientation with Terry 
and Anne Stuckey, MCC per- 
sonnel in that city. They then 
made their way by train to 
Bobo Dioulasso in the 
western end of the country 
where they were met by 
fellow AIMM_ missionaries, 
Loren and Donna Entz, who 
had preceded them by five 
months. 

The Rempels and their lit- 
tle daughter Heidi Joy are 
joining the Entzes to open 
AIMM‘s newest field of work 
in Africa. Dennis, a trained 
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retirement age in 1960. 

Upon returning to the 
States, Erma settled in 
Pasadena, California where 
she spent a number of years 
caring for relatives to whom 
she referred, in her own 60's 
and 70's, as ‘older folk.’’ She 
returned to central Illinois in 
February 1977 when she took 
up residence in the 
Meadows Mennonite Home. 
In late December she suf- 
fered a stroke and was ad- 
mitted to Mennonite 
Hospital in Bloomington, 
Illinois where she slipped 
quietly into the presence of 
her Lord on Sunday morning, 
January 7, 1979. 

During the summer of 1978 





agronomist, and Jeanne, a 
nurse, have much to con- 
tribute to a team effort with 
the Entzes in that new AIMM 
venture. We are grateful that 
as the Lord confronted 
AIMM with the challenge of 


the AIMM staff asked her for 
a resume of her missionary 
career. She responded in 
September, just four months 
before her death. We share 
excerpts of her resume with 
you in her memory: 

“It was my privilege to go 
to Mukedi to help open a 
new work. The language had 
not yet been written. We had 
to learn it from the people. 
Wherever there was a group 
of people | listened! | listen- 
ed in the blacksmith shop, at 
the dance, at a mourning, in 
the fields with women, and 
in the villages around the 
fires. It was some months 
before | could enter into a 
conversation - and almost 
nine months before | could 
witness for my Lord. 

The first thirty years | 
worked among the Apende 
people. In the beginning | 
was responsible for the 
medical work and the Bible 
School. After that | had the 
girls’ work and the women’s 
work. | was very grateful 
when Merle and Dorothy 
Schwartz came and took over 
the medical work. In those 
early years | enjoyed working 
with my colleagues, Merle 
Schwartzes, Henry Mosers, 
Vernon Sprungers and Agnes 
Sprunger. 

When it was suggested in 
1953 that | go to Kamayala 
Station, | just did not want to 


a new field in Africa, He also 
provided us with new and 
qualified personnel. Do 
remember this new team and 
this new venture of faith in 
your prayers. 


go. | dreaded the thought of 
learning a new language 
after being among the 
Apende for so many years. 
The Lord, however, had a 
way to teach me. It was at this 
time that a lump was dis- 
covered in my breast. It was 
removed and sent to 
Kinshasa to determine 
whether or not | had cancer. 
During the weeks of waiting 
for the answer - | came to a 
point where | could say | 
would be very glad ‘if’ | 
would be able to go to 
Kamayala. | was eleven 
months less than sixty years 
old, and anticipating the 
learning of another language 
began to seem like a real 
privilege in the Lord’s work. 

So in 1953 | moved from 
Mukedi to Kamayala. Some 
of my colleagues suggested 
that | could use Gipende at 
Kamayala. | had no thoughts 
of doing such a thing. Can 
one witness for the Lord 
without speaking the ver- 
nacular language? | don’t 
think so. The Tshitshokwe 
dialect was quite different 
from Gipende and | tried to 
imitate them. 

The work that gave me the 
most joy and satisfaction dur- 
ing my years in Zaire was 
teaching Bible School and 
giving a Gospel message. The 
work that was most trying 
was the work with orphans. 
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Erma Goes to Her Reward... 


In the 1940’s in the Mukedi 
area we held many meetings 
in the villages on moonlight 
nights. The chiefs announced 
the meetings and sponsored 
them. We began to have 
huge crowds on Sunday mor- 
nings. The chapel would be 
full three hours before 
beginning time. The men 
had the chapel building, the 
women the shade under 
palm trees and the children 
met in the school room. 
After services we spent the 
rest of the day listening to 
people who wanted to 
accept the Lord and this new 
way of life. In the beginning 
most who accepted the Lord 
were those who had been in 
our Mission Schools, but 
during the 1940’s older peo- 
ple came to ask what this was 
all about. An old chief 
wanted to buy a New Testa- 
ment in his own language. | 
told him that we do not sell 
Bibles to folks who cannot 
read. His answer was, ‘My 
grandson will read it to me.’ 
One old lady came to me to 
say she wanted to die like her 
sister had died - being a 
Christian. Often as | traveled 
from village to village people 
would ask me, ‘What is this 
all about that we hear and 
every one seems to be accep- 
ting and are so happy about?’ 
Although the enemy was 
very busy, it was a real 
pleasure to see folks so eager 
to hear and accept the gospel 
message. | thank my Lord for 
the privilege | had of serving 
him for 37 years in the 
Congo.” 

Those of us who had op- 
portunity to work with Erma 
in Zaire remember her great 
energy. She literally ran 
about the station rather than 
walking. With Erma there was 
no time or room for self-pity. 
She often cranked up the old 
Model A Ford and drove off 
to the villages looking for 
manioc sticks and peanuts 
for the school girls on the 
station. And, as she has 
written, she did listen to the 
people. She would often take 
her knitting and just sit in the 
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from page 13 


village, observing and listen- 
ing, learning all she could so 
as to better serve her Lord 
among the Apende. It was no 
accident that she was so 
adept at the use of African 


Erma’s faithful life and 
ministry across the years 
touched and _ influenced 
many Africans for the Lord. 
AIMM and the Zaire church 
are both the richer for having 


with her in the Lord’s service. 
It is a joy for us all to know 
that she is at peace with the 
One to whom her life was so 
fully and enthusiastically 
given. 


proverbs in her teaching and 
interaction with the African. 


known her and having had 
the privilege of collaborating 


— Jenny Bertsche 


What: AIMM Self Evaluation Consultation 


Time: April 20-23, 1979 


Place: Miracle Camp, near Lawton, MI 
Theme: “We preach Jesus Christ our Lord and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” II Cor 4:5 


Participants: 
AIMM Board 
AIMM Auxiliary representatives 
Representatives of Zaire churches 
Invited consultants of sister organisations 
AIMM staff 


Themes of working papers: 
1) AIMM: Its view of Christian Mission in today’s world 
— a focus on the theology of mission 
— Allan Wiebe 


2) AIMM: Its stance in Southern Africa 
— a focus on socio-political confrontation 
— Jim Juhnke 


3) AIMM: Its Stance vis a vis the African Independent churches 
— a focus on the inter-action between African culture and 
the Christian faith 
— Stan Nussbaum 


4) AIMM: Its stance vis a vis Zaire’s authonomous 
Mennonite Churches 
— a focus on the search for relations of integrity 
— Ben Eidse 


5) AIMM: Its stance in North America 48: 
— a focus on the inter-Mennonite approach to overseas mission 
— Elmer Neufeld 








A.I.M.M. Directory 





ON THE FIELD 


Kalonda Station 
Beem 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Ben and Helen Eidse 
— Anna V. Liechty 
— Rudy and Elvina Martens 
— Betty Quiring 
— Dennis and Shirley Ries 
— David and Cathy Rocke 
— Leona Schrag 


Tshikapa Station 
Babe 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 

— Gordon Claassen 


— Jim and Jeanette Christensen 


— Herman and Ruth Buller 


Banga Station 
Biba 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Glenn and Ina Rocke 


Mutena Station 
B.P. 1 Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Elmer and Esther Dick 
— Rick and Marilyn Derksen 


Mukedi Station 

BaP st 

Kikwit via Kinsasha 

Republic of Zaire 
—Don and Naomi Unruh 
—Arnold and Grace Harder 


Tshikaji 
iBsPaZ205 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Anita Janzen 


Nyanga Station 
Bebe 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Levi and Eudene Keidel 
— Mary Epp 


Kinshasa 

B.P. 4081 

Kinshasa II 

Republic of Zaire 
— Earl and Ruth Roth 
— Peter and Gladys Buller 
— Ruth Keidel 


— Vernon and Phyllis Lehman 


Upper Volta 
Mission Protestants-AIMM 
Bub 40 
Orodara, Upper Volta 
— Loren and Donna Entz 
— Dennis and Jeanne Rempel 


Botswana 

P.0> Box 703 

Gaborone, Botswana 
— John and Ruth Kliewer 
— Henry and Naomi Unrau 


P.O. Box 469 
Selebi-Piwe, Botswana 
— Irvin and Lydia Friesen 


Private Bag 24 
Francistown, Botswana 
— Ron Sawatsky 


P.O. Box 669 
Francistown, Botswana 
—Harry and Lois Dyck 


Lesotho 

P.O. Box MS 365 

Maseru, Lesotho 
— Ron and Cynthia Krehbiel 
— Stan and Lori Nussbaum 
— John and Tina Bohn 


Language Study 
207 Avenue de Roi 
Bruxelles 1060, Belgium 
— John and Leona Krause 


Under Appointment 
Donna Colbert 

LOT44 UES) 20S: 

Ft. Wayne, IN 46816 


“Pray For Us’’ 


Missionaries often request that 
we pray for them. However, why 
not carry this request one step 
further and let them know you’re 
praying for them and thinking of 
them? 

Twice a year, we publish the 
names and addresses of the 
AIMM missionary family, hoping 
that many of you will not only 
pray for these co-workers, but 
perhaps drop them a line, a birth- 
day card or a similar greeting. 

In mailing correspondence 
overseas, it is usually best to use 
the convenient, inexpensive air- 
form (or aerogram) with no 
enclosures. Or if you wish to 
write more than airform space 
allows, use thin onionskin or air 
mail paper. Please be sure to 
check with your post office before 
mailing, however, as to proper 
postage and any other 
regulations. If you take the time 
and effort to write, these folk sur- 
ely will want to receive your 
greetings. 





ON FURLOUGH 


Sandra Bertsche 
57770 Roys Avenue 
Elkhart, IN 46514 


Norman and Virginia Derstine 
Village Square No. 4 
Harrisonburg, VA 22801 


Delbert and Sue Dick 
c/o Melvin Mast 

Route 1, Box 43 
Morgantown, PA 19543 


Robert and Joyce Gerhart 
Route 2, Box 107 
Quakertown, PA 18951 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES 


Aganetha Friesen Enns 

Sp. 102 Hawthorne Acres 

310 NE Kings Valley Highway 
Dallas OR 97338 


Archie and Irma Graber 
Route 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 


Frieda Guengerich 
6650 West Butler Drive, Apt. 6 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


George and Justina Neufeld 
609 South Walnut, Box 183 
Inman, KS 67546 


Anna and Tina Quiring 
Box 105, 209 Ninth Street 
Mountain, Lake, MN 56159 


Mabel Sauder 
Route 2 
Grabill, IN 46741 


Fanny Schmallenberger 
183 North Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 


Russell and Helen Schnell 
10599-114th Avenue North 
Largo, FL 33540 


Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
811 Osage Street 
Normal, IL 61761 


Vernon J. and Irena Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 


Mary J. Toews 
Pleasant View Home 
Inman, KS 67546. 


Selma Unruh 
411 South Jefferson 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 


Edwin and Irene Weaver 
Schowalter Villa, Apt. 5-A 
Hesston, KS 67062 


Lois Slagle 
Box 424 
Pioneer, OH 43554 
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EDITORIAL 


THERE ARE THOSE TIMES AND HAPPENINGS in the flow of 
events, for both individuals and organisations, which come to 
take on historic significance. An experience, a consultation, a 
statement or decision made, a position taken, a direction 
pointed can all, in the right context, become one of those 
“hinges” upon which subsequent history turns. 

In retrospect, it is clear that there have been several such 
“hinge points” in the story of the AIMM. 

There was, of course, that first act of faith on the part of a 
group of rural Mennonite believers from Illinois and Indiana 
that brought AIMM (then Congo inland Mission) into being in 
the first place in 1912. 

THERE WAS THAT EARLY DECISION on the part of pioneer 
missionaries to focus initially on the Baluba and Lulua tribes 
people along the Kasai River. This plus the decision ten years 
later to place missionaries to the west across the Loange River 
among the Bapende people were to set the general geographic 
contours of AIMM’s area of service and witness in Zaire for 
decades to come. 

Then there was the spirited debate in the mid-forties, both in 
Zaire and at home, as to the wisdom or folly of accepting 
proferred government subsidies for medical and educational 
ministries in Zaire. The decision to accept kept the AIMM in 
the mainstream of the Zaire Mission movement and opened an 
era of remarkable expansion and growth. A contrary decision 
would certainly have had other implications for the work. 

In the effervescence of the late 50’s there came the decision 
to meet change head on rather than to be swept along - or 
aside - by its force. A special board delegation arrived in Zaire 
in early 1960 and laid before national church leadership the 
offer of church autonomy and a choice as to administrative 
structure. This board initiative basically paved the way for con- 
tinuing relations of confidence and trust in the tense and 
acrimonious decade of the 60’s which was to follow. 

In 1971 came the decisions to blend mission and church into 
a single entity in Zaire and to probe new frontiers of service and 
witness in Africa. Since that “hinge point” in AIMM history, 
missionary personnel has been placed in three other African 
countries. 

BUT THIS IS 1979. The pace of change in Africa is swift. 
Everywhere our AIMM people are confronted by issues and 
surrounded by dynamics from which there is no escape. While 
our mandate for mission is ageless and changeless, the conti- 
nent to which our AIMM pioneers were led has little 
resemblance to the Africa of our day. 

Sensing the challenge of our times and the need to spell out 
once again in clear terms our convictions, our goals for the next 
decade and our envisioned strategies for achieving them, the 
AIMM Board has called a special consultation for April 20-23 at 
Miracle Camp, near Lawton, Michigan, which is to take the 
form of a self-evaluation. Although scheduled at the time of 
regular spring board meetings, the time allotted for the 
meeting is to be more than doubled. In addition to regular 
board members, there are also a number of specially invited 
consultants representing sister organisations and Zaire 
churches who will share in the interaction of those days. Given 
the nature of the questions to be addressed and the issues 
which we confront in Africa, it is inevitable that the consulta- 
tion of Miracle Camp in April will be another in the series of 
“hinge points” in the life and ongoing ministry of AIMM. Pray 
much with and for the group that is to meet in April. May God’s 
presence grace every session. May his ongoing sovereign pur- 
pose for AIMM be clearly discerned and faithfully im- 
plemented by his help in the decade ahead. (For program 
details, see page 14 of this issue.) — JEB 
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Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, Inc. 


Vol. XLVI No. 4 


USPS 128-560 


In This Issue... 


AIMM’s newest field of 
ministry, Upper Volta is a 
landlocked country, slightly larger 
than Colorado, in the French 
speaking area of West Africa. Tak- 
ing its name from the Volta River 
with three main branches within 
its territory, Upper Volta is a 
country of gently rolling hills of 
wooded savannah in the south 
and west, merging into the drier 
grass and shrub transition zone 
toward the north. The climate is 
warm to hot, though relatively 
dry. An economy based on 
limited agriculture and large 
herds of cattle was drastically 
affected by recent drought con- 
ditions of the region. Mineral 
deposits are being developed but 
a large portion of the male labour 
force still migrates to the 
neighbouring nations of Ivory 
Coast and Ghana for employ- 
ment. One of the poorer coun- 
tries of Africa, the 6.8 million peo- 
ple have been independent as a 
nation since 1960. The majority re- 
tain traditional religious beliefs 
with approximately 17% being 
Moslem and less than 10% iden- 
tifying themselves as Christian. 
AIMM workers are based in the 
southwestern town of Oradara, an 
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area with practically no Christian 
population, but where they seek 
to establish a Christian witness 
along with agricultural assistance. 
Upper Volta’s capital and prin- 
cipal city is Ouagadougou 
(pronounced: Wa-gah-doo-goo), 
a city of 150,000. Linked to the 
Ivory Coast by railroad, roads 
within the nation are limited and 
rough, and become more difficult 
during the June through October 
rainy season. 


Credits: 


Cover Photo by James Bertsche. A 
well known Moslem mosque in the 
city of Bobo Dioulasso, Upper Volta, 
which has for years been a tourist at- 
traction. It is particularly interesting 
because it is built entirely of local 
materials and in African style. AIMM’s 
new venture into Upper Volta brings 
it for the first time, into serious con- 
tact with the influences and impact of 
the Moslem faith. 


Center-magazine drawings by 
AIMM missionary, Robert Gerhart. 


New AIMM Logo was designed by 
Robert Gerhart. 


Editor James Bertsche 
Associate Editor Sue Barkman 


Published quarterly by Africa 
Inter-Mennonite Mission. Editorial 
and executive office at 224 West 
High Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
46514, with additional second- 
class entry office at North Newton, 
KS 67117. Postage paid at North 
Newton, KS. Printed in North New- 
ton, KS. 

Send requests, changes of ad- 
dress and undeliverable copies to 
224 West High Street, Elkhart, In- 
diana 46514. Prompt notice should 
be given of change of address, 
always giving both old and new ad- 
dresses. Publication costs are 
covered by freewill offerings of the 
readers who also are financial and 
prayer supporters of the AIMM. 

Administrative Staff: Executive 
Secretary, James Bertsche; 
Treasurer, Art Janz; Women’s 
Auxiliary, Martini Janz, Jenny 
Bertsche; 
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THE COUNTRY OF Upper Volta first came to the attention of 
the American Mennonite world during the devastating 
drought of the early 70’s which cut a deadly swath across 
sub-Saharan Africa which came to be referred to as the 
Sahel. 

MCC began to make investigation early in that period and 
soon fielded a water development team which was located 
in the western end of the country. As MCC personnel 
became acquainted with the western end of that country, 
they gradually became aware that in spite of devoted mission 
work on the part of five different Protestant groups, there 
still remained significant pockets of people who for all prac- 
tical purposes remained untouched by effective evangelistic 
outreach. 

This reporting was relayed via Akron to several different 
Mennonite Mission Boards including AIMM. It was in 1975 
that the first AIMM investigative contacts were made follow- 
ed a year later with a trip by Elmer Neufeld, Jim Bertsche and 
Pastor Ghymalu Kianza, a representative of the Zaire Men- 
nonite Church. It was on the basis of their reporting and 
recomendation that the AIMM Board took official action to 
open a new work in that country. 


RECRUITMENT FOLLOWED to find a missionary team that 
could bring together the sort of training, aptitudes and 
Christian commitment which would be required by the 
sort of pioneering assignment that was envisioned by the 
AIMM Board. 

After much prayerful inquiry, the Lord brought us two 
young couples, in the persons of Loren and Donna Entz of 
Elbing, Kansas and Dennis and Jeannie Rempel of Alta Loma, 
California. Both men have training in agronomy; Jeannie is a 
registered nurse; Donna, originally from Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan already had VS experience behind her. Both 
couples have had with Inter Varsity during their university 
years and are comfortable with a one-to-one type of 
witnessing/sharing relationship and are at home with the 
small fellowship group approach to Bible Study and prayer. 

Both couples spent over a year at ‘‘La’ Accueil Fraternel”’, a 
Protestant language training center in southern France in a 
lovely rural community known as Le Chambon sur Lignon. 
Loren and Donna were the first to go to Upper Volta arriv- 
ing there in August of 1978. They were joined by the Rem- 
pels before the New Year. 


IN THIS ISSUE of the Messenger we want to capture for you 
some of the feeling, some of the experience, sensation, in- 
security, uncertainty and joy of new missionaries going to a 
new area to begin a new work. The focus of this issue is not 
upon program; the focus is rather upon the human ex- 
perience of following the Lord’s leading to a place of service 
far off the beaten track and what this means in terms of ad- 
justment, orientation and finding a way into a new 
community, culture and language. As you'll note, however, 
this issue will speak, if only indirectly, to concepts of 
missiology. We trust this issue will be both educational 
and inspirational for you.@ 


UPPER 
VOLTA 


Our New 
Field of 


Ministry 


James Bertsche 
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“| would liken our French experience to a series of stepping 
stones across a river leading to a new territory. We had to pass over 
them to be better prepared to live here.” 


Preparation 
The First Step Toward 


THE BUS MAKING its way up 
the steep mountain road was 
seventh in an increasing line of 
vehicles behind an ever-slowing 
semi-truck. The driver, seemingly 
calm, in a situation which for me 
dictated tenseness in anticipation 
of a chance to pass, chatted 
casually in a different language 
with the passengers nearest him. 
The tones of the conversation at 
times crescendoed to peaks, 
suggesting an impending argu- 
ment. But quickly, in a few 
phrases, all was calm again and 
laughter or a chuckle replaced the 
previously heated discussion. 
Slowly climbing up the mountain, 
we also had a chance to notice 
gardens dotting the slopes that 
appeared to me too steep to 
cultivate. Here people were 
producing crops in January at a 
latitude similar to that of Maine. 
In my studies back at the universi- 
ty in sunny Southern California, 
my books and professors had said 
one would need hot houses and 


Dennis Rempel is an AIMM mis- 
sionary in Orodara. He is from Alta 
Loma, California. Dennis is occupated 
with agronomy - “plowshares” in the 
Orodara region of Upper Volta. 
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Upper Volta 


Dennis Rempel 


plastic mulches, etc... Where 
were these essential articles? 

My thoughts started drifting. 
Here we were: my wife, my six- 
week-old daughter and myself, in 
France, on a bus, with our ‘‘co- 
workers” Loren and Donna. We’d 
left family and friends in the 
United States and were now in a 
new situation: unable to read 
what we assumed were street 
signs; unable to communicate 
with anyone except through 
Loren and Donna, who had 
already been here several 
months; unable to use what we 
had been studying for 
“umpteen” years of university 
study. We felt we were called but 
when we came down to it, were 
we really called to learn a difficult 
language? To live among a 
different people completely un- 
known to us? To be dependent on 
them? To be ‘‘shocked” by a new 
culture? This was only France. If 
we made it here, that would only 
mean starting all over again in a 
year in Upper Volta. 

The bus, that we were on, rolled 
by ancient red tile-roofed villages 
and through dark green 
evergreens and leafless gray 
deciduous trees, finally to arrive 
on the narrow streets of a village 
called Le Chambon-sur-Lignon, 


our new home for a year. It look- 
ed so old! At an elevation of near- 
ly 4,000 feet, this village of 3,000 
people during the winter and the 
spring, becomes an 18,000 person 
metropolis with traffic jams all 
during the summer. French peo- 
ple come here to their vacation 
homes in the cooler mountains to 
escape the heat and bustle of the 
cities for a month. The homes 
which during the winter find 
themselves with their windows 
closed up for eight or ten months, 
are unshuttered and one feels 
suddenly as if life has returned to 
them as life has already returned 
to the forests and fields in the spr- 
ing. 

We were in a rather secluded 
region of France, one of the 
poorest and least developed (one 
might say that it is the Appalachia 
of France.) Mountains all around, 
with small villages connected by 
even narrower roads than in 
Chambon, this area is one of the 
few and probably the oldest 
centers of Protestantism in France. 
Its history of renewal, growth and 
persecution is similar to the 
history in many Mennonite 
regions in Europe. 

Le Chambon has three bakeries 
from which we often saw wives, 
husbands or children leaving with 





loaves of long French read under 
their arms or with round French 
peasant loaves hung over the han- 
dle bars of mopeds or bicycles. 
Small markets, pastry shops, 
hardware stores, bars, phar- 
macies, quaint hotels, a sprinkling 
of butcher shops, a chamber of 
commerce office and a few ex- 
pensive tourist shops lined the 
narrow streets. Each morning 
these shops were opened at 8:00 
a.m., closing for a two hour lunch 
break at 12:00 and then reopening 
until 7:00 p.m. (Men, women and 
children are also seen wearing 
layer upon layer of clothing, in 
even the hottest of weather.) 


THE PACE OF LIFE in Le Cham- 
bon is slow, almost too slow, it 
seems at times, for the Americans 
as well as for the French youth. 
Yet, the forces of the outside 
world are at work here too; 
automation and industrialization 
are here; the idea that “bigger is 
better” has also invaded this once 
secluded village. All this creates 
an atmosphere of tension 
between the villagers and the city 
dwellers, who pass their vacations 
here, even though the vacationers 
are often Protestants whose 
parents or relatives live in or near 
the Chambon area. Yet too, the 
hospitality of the Chambon peo- 
ple, except for a few tourist shop 
owners who have learned to take 
advantage of tourists or strangers, 
remains evident. The majority of 
the people retain their rural 
simplicity. These qualities which 
seem to come from another time, 
seem also to drive the youth, who 
are seeking excitement and not 
old ways, to the cities. Some of 
them return, discouraged and 
beaten. Others realize the 
treasure that they have in Cham- 
bon and return, wanting to help 
temper the inevitable transition 
from old to new. 

Our home was at a language 
school geared solely for mis- 
sionaries needing to learn French, 
“L’Accueil Fraternel’’ (i.e. Frater- 
nal Welcome). This was where we 
lived, ate, slept, and learned 
French for our 11 months in 
France, and from where we even- 
tually joined the ranks of over 700 


other missionaries who are now 
working in French-speaking 
countries in Africa after learning 
French there. 

We met the director of L’Ac- 
cueil (pronounced L’Ah-kuh-yee) 
at the bus stop and he carried our 
baggage up the hill to the school 
where we met, during the next 
few days, the staff of women, 
cooks, housecleaners and office 
workers. They became our friends 
and reinforced our language lear- 
ning outside of the classroom. We 
soon met the teachers who of- 
ficially taught us French five hours 
a day, except Wednesdays and 
Sundays. These people also 
became good friends as well as 
being excellent teachers. Having 
lived and worked in Africa 
themselves, they gave us ad- 
ditional insights into West African 
life and culture. 

Four of our five school hours 
were spent in the classroom, lear- 
ning new words, doing drills over 
and over and over again and 
laughing at our mistakes. The 
other hour was usually spent in 
the language lab, equipped with 
earphones, microphone and 
cassette tape recorder, listening to 
tapes of French drills and attemp- 
ting to reproduce them. This lab is 
open twenty-four hours a day for 
private study so we were able to 
study anytime that was con- 
venient for us, even in the middle 
of the night. 

Mr. Chalemet (pronounced 
Shah-leh-meh) the director of the 
school, represents in many ways, 
the French people of this area 
who struggled during the second 
World War against strong oc- 
cupational forces, taking their 
lives into their hands as they hid 
Jews in this region. Mr. Chalemet 
is also a man who holds strong 
convictions about missions; yet he 
will probably never work in 
Africa. He sees his role as that of 
teaching French to missionaries 
and quietly challenging the views 
of missionary candidates who 
have a tendency to be strong- 
willed. His opinions and his ex- 
periences have had their effect on 
many missionaries - four of whom 
are in Upper Volta. 

Through Mr. Chalemet’s en- 


couragement, we became well 
acquainted with a French farming 
family, the Royers. Father, 
mother, one son and two 
daughters, they live on a farm 
which is well over two hundred 
years old and which has been 
passed down from generation to 
generation. On their farm the 
horse is still used during the 
winter time in addition to a small 
tractor and community owned 
equipment (there is a group of 
five or six farmers in this one 
hamlet who try to buy more ex- 
pensive farm implements 
together), for planting and 
harvesting the crops. In_ fall, 
harvested grain, hay, cabbages, 
turnips or beets are thrown at 
different times, into old wooden 
wagons for transportation to the 
homestead. In the winter these 
same high-sided wagons are used 
to spread manure upon the fields 
in small piles which are absorbed 
when the snow thaws. Pulled by 
tractors in the fall, these same 
wagons are pulled by horses in 
the winter and spring so as to not 
injure the delicate, thin, top soil. 


SELF SUFFICIENCY for them is a 
way of life. Graciousness flows 
from them naturally with a 
wisdom which comes from having 
their roots deep in the past. Ex- 
cept for extra grain, they produce 
just enough for themselves and 
their eighteen milk cows, calves, 
hogs and fowl. Their lifestyle is 
simple but some modernisation 
has come. Running water was 
promised this last summer, but 
didn’t come... maybe next year. 
But, the spring water which they 
have used for centuries on their 
farm for themselves and _ their 
livestock is and certainly will be 
equal to or better than what is 
coming anyway. They now have a 
gas cook stove and no longer use 
wood for cooking. The Royers are 
a family who live out what they 
believe is Christ’s call to them in 
relation to a lifestyle of love and 
simplicity. This lifestyle would 
make most American Mennonites 
a bit ashamed; but the Royers 
would never talk about their un- 


see page 15 
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“Since that first night there have been many more firsts.” 


Arrival: 


Leaps In The Dark? 


ARRIVING IN THIS our new 
house here in Orodara, Upper 
Volta just one hour before 
darkness fell that day, we found 
four walls, one door, one window, 
floor and ceiling in the room ran- 
domly assigned to be the kitchen. 
Besides, those walls did not form 
90 degree corners — rather 85 and 
95 degree corners. But slowly the 
room did get set up — with table, 
chairs, stove, and wash basins. The 
9:30 p.m. meal was good. Since 
then, there have been many more 
firsts. Could they be called leaps 
in the dark? 

Both that night and the next 
morning we heard the crier at the 
mosque calling the people to 
prayer — we realized we were in 
the midst of Moslem people. 
What impact would they have on 
our work? That first morning we 
woke to discover that we were not 
at the end of the last trail. As we 
listened to the pounding of grain, 
there was often a clap of joy 
between the thumps. But there 
were other first sounds which 
were not so welcome. Roosters 
did not sound very pleasant. The 
huts were round, with thatched 
roofs, just like on the missionary 
pictures at Vacation Bible School. 

One of the first things one looks 


Donna Entz_ serves with her 
husband Loren in the Orodara region 
of Upper Volta with AIMM. Donna is 
from Rosetown, Saskatchewan. 
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Donna Entz 


for is food. What is available? How 
can it be prepared? But putting 
first things first, how can it be 
bought? So the first morning, it 
was off to the market, where 
women were found in shaded 
stalls, sitting on low stools with 
their produce arranged neatly in 
dishes in front of them. Recogniz- 
ing onions, tomatoes, red 
peppers, rice, peanuts, peanut 
butter, oranges and pineapple 
was a joy to me. But those many 
powders, grains and vegetables 
which were foreign to me; how 
could they be used? As the 
women talked no French, and | 
talked no Dioula, how could | buy 
even the foods I recognized? Sign 
language was the best bet to com- 
municate prices, or so they 
thought, but that was a cultural 
language all its own which could 
not be understood by this 
Western woman. They finally 
resorted to showing me coins 
while pointing to a pile of 
produce. Eventually, they taught 
the new white woman that each 
pile of things lumped together 
sells for a certain coin, whether it 
be 5, 10, 25 or 50 francs. It is so 
simple now, both their logic of 
making piles for certain prices, 
and their communication of 
prices with hand gestures, but 
when things are not sold by the 
pound or in a priced container, it 
seems so very strange. That first 
morning was in itself quite suf- 
ficient incentive to start learning 


the language: we would not eat 
very well without knowing 
Dioula! 

Those first nights will long be 
remembered as eventful, but not 
peaceful. With no moon, it was 
dark, very dark. There were no 
street lights in this town of 10,000. 
Sounds reached their way to our 
house, but what did they mean? 
What kind of animal made them? 
Added to the new sounds were 
new mosquito bites, sometimes 
itching too much to allow us to 
easily fall asleep. And then there 
were our friendly upstairs animals 
who had not been invited and 
were not welcome. They made so 
much noise that | thought the 
plywood ceiling would break any 
time and that my dear friends 
would come crashing down on 
top of me. 

There are also those unforget- 
table first sights. Huge vultures 
circling over the place where 
animals are butchered for market, 
telling us what day we can go to 
buy fresh meat. The first group of 
interested children that gathered 
at our house will be a sight long 
remembered. And the happy 
Voltaian faces were a good sight 
since we know there is much mis- 
ery around. At the first big, once- 
a-week market, the sight of my 
very white husband, his head and 
shoulders sticking out over the 
milling crowd of several thousand 
Africans, stands out in my 
memory. 





“There was a warmth and reception that touched us 
deeply very early and gave us a confidence in these 


people.” 


There have been lots of firsts as 
we've tried out the many cereal 
grains, seeds, vegetables and fruit 
in our cooking. Many can be sub- 
stituted for that which you have 
and use. But the most easily 
remembered are those which 
were not so pleasant — e.g. 
peanut butter with red pepper in 
it, simply because the mortar had 
not been cleaned out. It surely 
gave that peanut butter and jam 
sandwich a different character. A 
favorite drink is lemonade with 
red peppers. Each time | drink it, | 
need to look away from my 
friends because that first time they 
saw and laughed at the tears in my 
eyes. The night after | ate for the 
first time what might be 
translated, “peas of the earth,” | 
didn’t sleep because it felt like 
yeast was rising inside my 
stomach. One of the favorite 
gravies is made of a flower 
blossom which is extremely bitter 
unless cooked with potassium. 
Unfortunately, | learned that after 
the first try, not before. 

First impressions are not always 
true. Looking modern with its 
hospital, post office, gas station, 
schools, bars, and tin-roofed 
buildings, we thought that 
traditional cultural values had 
been lost in this town. We have 
since found that while economics 
does determine life activity to a 
degree, the deep functions of life 
are still based on _ traditional 
African values. 

Before arriving in Upper Volta, | 
had studied many African 
societies which had a polygamous 
marriage system. But when | 
started to make friends here, | 
must have assumed that these 
women had a marriage like mine. 
But one day, | came to the realiza- 
tion that several women that | 





knew had a common husband. | 
came home very sad, trying to im- 
agine what it would be like to 
share my husband with several 
other women. Women here seem 
to accept this system as normal, 
yet it is common knowledge that 
jealousies exist within 
polygamous households. 

The overwhelming impression 
we have is the true friendliness of 
people toward us and each other. 
There was a warmth and recep- 
tion that touched us deeply very 
early and gave us a confidence in 
these people. Loren left after two 
weeks for a short trip and | had no 
fears of the people here; neither 
did | fear for him. People are very 
helpful. It is here that | have felt a 
special warmth from people 
because of their emphasis upon 
kindness. By contrast, in North 
American society | felt that only 
with special Christian friends. This 
special feeling is not fostered by 
deep discussions of spiritual shar- 
ing, but by acceptance of one 
another’s humanness. 

We have not found a consumer 
society. Everything is used, and 
reused, then made into 
something different and used 
some more. These people have 
shown a certain amount of in- 
genuity in their ability to make 
things, and then use them over. 
Best of all, people have shown a 
pride in their way of life. They are 
pleased when we do things their 
way and affirm each step of 
progress we take as we learn to 
live ‘‘African style’. As the women 


wear the wrap-around skirt and 
top, several faces lit up when | 
showed them that |, too, had 
learned how. But everyone had a 
good laugh when | first tied it 
wrong and couldn’t walk! Here, as 
in America, | find myself behind, 
when it comes to having many 
beautiful outfits. The market 
women spend much more money 
on new clothes than | am willing 
to spend. Jeanne or | tie Heidi on 
our back with a piece of cloth 
when we go to the market. It not 
only identifies us with our friends, 
but frees our hands to greet peo- 
ple and do the marketing. More 
than anything, carrying her in this 
way is less tiring. Any heavy item 
comes back from the market on 
our head, though, unlike our 
friends, we must use one hand to 
balance it. 

As the language and cultural 
mysteries begin to unfold, we 
sense the excitement of this dis- 
covery and are becoming more 
and more joyful. But sometimes 
our background and sense of time 
have made us frustrated. Leaving 
at 2:30 during the hottest time of 
the day and then having to wait 
until 5:00 until the celebration 
begins — or, arriving at a celebra- 
tion after it is finished, shows us 
that our grasp of African time will 
need some perfecting. We need 
to learn time periods of the day 
and forget about hours. 

Deep loneliness came first 
when my husband was sick and | 
had no one to talk to. Yes, there 
were Voltaians around, but at that 
time | had need of a fellow 
worker. But the opposite is also 
true. When tired of setting up 
house, the best thing | could do 
was to leave the house and meet 
some of the people who are so 
welcoming. @ 


“This special feeling is not fostered by deep dis- 


cussions of spiritual sharing, but by accepting one 


another’s humanness.” 
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A Few Things You’d Like To Know About Upper Volta 
— it is about the size of Colorado — it is a former French colony; the relationship with France continues to be special 
— it has a population of nearly six million people and the Voltian currency is linked to France 
— it is one of the few democratic governments in Africa — more than 50% of the population is from the MOSS! tribe 
— it is one of the poorest countries in the world — between 50-75% are Animist; 20-40% are Moslems; and 4-10% are Christian of 
— it easily is granted aid from the richer countries which about 2% are Protestant 
— it is one of the least industrialized countries in Africa — The Orodara region is in a transition zone between tropical rain forest and 
— 95% of the population lives on subsistence farming desert 
— only about 5% of the population is literate — Orodara has good soil, and is considered the citrus capital of Upper Volta; this 
— it is a landlocked country with no natural energy resource with cattle being the area has never felt the effects of any famine 


principle export 
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A Young Wife and Mother Takes Us on Tour With Her For One Day 


That Was OUR Day Today 
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Jeannie Rempel 


OPEN YOUR EYES in the morning 
somewhere between 6:15 and 
6:30 a.m. As you look around, you 
will find yourself in a room 
somewhat different than a room 
you are used to. What are the first 
things you will notice? Probably 
the crooked walls, the green- 
painted metal window shutters in- 
stead of glass, the low bamboo 
beds, the African printed cloth 
that hangs in front of the closet, 
the books from the USA and 
France sitting on the unfinished 
shelves, the rough-finished con- 
crete floor. In heading out to the 
“bathroom,” you might be in for a 
surprise as you are directed out- 
side around the corner of the 
house to a small, unadorned, 
concrete-lined hole in the ground 
with a wooden lid. If you weren’t 
aware of what it was, you could 
probably walk right over it like | 
did the first time, reporting back 
that there was nothing there! 

At breakfast you join the 
members of the household, 
where each one is in the process 
of eating locally-grown grapefruit 
according to their particular style: 
it’s amazing how many different 
ways there are of eating 
grapefruit. 

You try the cooked cereal of 
locally grown grain—currently 
white sorghum—and it even tastes 
good! While you are eating, you 
are surprised by a young African 








“... Going just to buy tomatoes takes at least an hour 
in greeting people in their prolonged fashion...” 


who has suddenly apeared from 
the hall and goes around the table 
shaking hands and greeting each 
one of us: even Heidi extends her 
hand. The young African is Pierre, 
who works for and with us. He 
washes dishes, floors and 
clothing. These jobs are very time- 
consuming when there is no run- 
ning water. Our water is pulled 
from the well, heated in the out- 
door woodburning brick stove, 
and carried into the house by 
Pierre. His other jobs include get- 
ting wood for the fire, sweeping 
the hard packed ground in front 
of the house in the Upper Voltan 
manner and helping with sorting, 
washing, drying, and pounding of 
locally grown cereals and grains. 
But Pierre has other jobs that are 
even more important. He is our 
Dioula language helper, which in- 
cludes one hour of class per day 
for each of us couples and cons- 
tant correction during the day. He 
is also our main source of infor- 
mation concerning the culture 
and the people here. This is no 
easy task since we are white, com- 
paratively rich Christians who are 
formally educated. This is the op- 
posite of the average person we 
find here. 


TIME HAS GONE BY. It is now 
between 8:30 and 9:30 and you 
have helped with the various tasks 
of the morning: sweeping floors, 
straightening up, watering the 
garden, rinsing diapers, and 
washing vegetables that came 
from our garden or that were 
brought and sold to us by the 
Catholic catechists who are study- 
ing here at the local Catholic mis- 
sion receiving a religious educa- 
tion so they can go back to their 
home communities as lay leaders. 
They are also receiving practical 
agricultural education so they can 
support themselves. 


You are now going to the 
village with Donna and me. On 
the way to the market you find 
yourself in a very different look- 
ing world. At this time of year, on 
both sides of the dusty red paths 
leading to the village, there are a 
lot of dried tall grasses and weeds, 
although much of this has been 
burned off because the grass 
hides snakes and people try to 
keep them away from inhabited 
areas. We- pass_ large 
“concessions” or courtyards with 
high red mud brick walls with the 
same mud brick being used for 
the round thatched huts and 
granaries built in the local style. 
The same mud bricks are used for 
the square buildings which have 
come as a result of European in- 
fluence. Square buildings have 
roofs of tin, the deluxe style of 
roofing here, even though tin is 
much hotter than grass. These 
“western style’ buildings might 
also have some cement mixed in 
with the mud in the bricks, the 
amount depending on financial 
resources at the time of construc- 
tion. We pass interesting trees 
along the way: baobabs, which 
can be several feet high with un- 
ique, interesting shapes; palm 
trees at the top of which you 
might see men perched as they 
“tap’’ the tree to extract sap from 
which a local beverage is brewed; 
papaya trees, up to 40 feet tall 
with clusters of papayas high up 
where the first ‘‘leaf branches’ 
are attached to the trunk; and 
mango trees, which make 
beautiful shade trees when they 
are mature. By now we have arriv- 
ed under two of these large 
mango trees, close to the main 
road connecting the second 
largest city in Upper Volta with 
Mali. Under these trees 15-30 
women sell all types of fruit: 
oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, 


lemons, bananas, pineapples, 
guavas, papayas, and mangoes. 
The women greet us warmly, each 
one asking how we are, how our 
husbands and children are, how 
the people are at the house, 
whether we have had a good 
night. We respond to all these 
questions, saying that we are well, 
that our husbands are fine, that no 
harm has befallen Heidi, that the 
people are there at the house, and 
that the night has passed well. 
And in return we ask the same 
general questions and get similar 
responses. They are pleased to 
meet you, our guest, and con- 
tinue asking numerous questions: 
“Where does she come from? 
How long is she staying? Is she 
married? (If you are not, awoman 
might make the proposal to give 
you to her son.) Does she have 
children? How can it be possible 
that she doesn’t understand 
French, the white man’s 
language?’” Some women nod, 
understandingly, when we ex- 
plain that you speak English: 
they’ve heard of it before. We 
spend some time here. We enjoy 
these women and they seem to 
enjoy us. During past weeks they 
have taught us Dioula and many 
other things that have helped us 
to understand this life a little 
more. 


YOU CROSS THE road with us and 
we go over the bridge into the 
main part of the market. We meet 
many people in this short dis- 
tance: older men in their long 
flowing robes with small beaded 
or crocheted caps on their heads; 
young women carrying market 
purchases on their heads in 
enameled basins and babies on 
their backs; the younger men 
generally dressed in Western style 
long pants and shirts. The older 
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from page 11 
men give long traditional 
greetings, much longer than the 
“fruit women.”’ The women retur- 
ning home give us the shortest 
greetings as they hurry to their 
work. The young men often greet 
us and exchange news in French. 

You might be surprised at how 
dirty and decrepit the market 
appears, and you might get a 
somewhat uncomfortable feeling. 
But you would probably start get- 
ting used to the dust and dirt be- 
ing everywhere before too long 
and you would probably start see- 
ing ways in which Voltaians are 
much neater than we are. We pass 
the small individual stores first of 
all, where we see lots of Western 
goods; tins of tomato paste, 
flashlights, sandals, cooking oils, 
etc., and we enter the open part 
of the market where people sit 
under tin or thatched roofs. 
Depending on the season, you 
may recognize many foods or, 
again, you may recognize almost 
nothing. The different uses of the 
unfamiliar items like millet, 
sorghum, powdered tomatoes will 
all be explained in Dioula accom- 
panied by vivid actions, if you 
only know how to ask the right 
question. You will see natural 
butter that comes from a tree; a 
strong-tasting substance which 
comes from a root and is used like 
we would use Worchestershire 
sauce; several different types of 
yams and sweet potatoes, and un- 
familiar varieties of dried beans. 
In this part of the market we also 
know many women who have 
taken the time to make friends 
with us and teach us Dioula. We 
spend some time with each one; 
going just to buy tomatoes takes 
at least an hour in greeting people 
in this prolonged fashion, but we 
feel like this time is important for 
building relationships, for lear- 
ning Dioula, and for respecting 
the local culture where greetings 
are so very important. 

We head for home. It is getting 
hot and we need to be back for 
language class with Pierre. At the 
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“There is still much more to learn.” 


noon meal we are all together and 
it is time for sharing our morning’s 
blunders, triumphs, and cultural 
discoveries and whatever else 
comes up. 


| HAVE NOT yet explained how 
my life compares to that of my 
African women friends. Physically 
they work much harder than | do, 
collecting and chopping wood, 
drawing and carrying water, cook- 
ing with hot smoky fires in small 
closed huts, walking long dis- 
tances with a child on the back 
and a heavy load on the head. You 
would see very quickly that that is 
not my daily routine although | 
think that with long hard practice 
| could learn how to do those 
tasks. Psychologically, our 
differences are often more 
dramatic. There are those of you 
that would unhesitatingly ask me 
why | was not working much 
harder to be African. And there 
are those of you that would ques- 
tion my lifestyle as being already 
“too African.”’ | can only respond 
that as long as | live in Upper Volta 
| intend to keep integrating those 
things around me that | weigh as 
beautiful and good and practical 
into my daily life and routine. At 
the same time | cannot forget that 
the cultural patterns that | have 
grown up with do not leave easily 
and that | must also return to my 
own culture. | must also take the 
time to stay in touch with my 
culture, my family, my friends. | 
must continue to learn the 
language and the culture here in 
order to be effective. All this takes 
time. 

| have not yet explained how | 
compare my life with your life. | 
know that even after only a very 
short time here, when | return | 
will more keenly appreciate many 
things: the conveniences and 
comfort of running water, elec- 
tricity, foods that can be purchas- 





ed without having to wash out lots 
of dirt, being able to spend time 
with friends, and letting our 
families get to know Heidi. But | 
will also be missing things here, 
like the warmth of each person 
who sells me produce. It will seem 
strange to walk into a store and 
not be warmly greeted by 
everyone there. 


SOME FIRSTS LITERALLY caused 
butterflies in my tummy. Going to 
the first womens’ celebration, | 
wondered what would be re- 
quired of me, both that day and in 
the future. All | knew was that 
there is a celebration for each 
new baby a week after birth. Why 
was | not asked to give the dona- 
tion for the newborn, as all the 
others did? When will | ever learn 
to keep in step to the rhythm? 
Although feeling very out of 
place, | saw and understood that 
these people knew how to enjoy 
themselves. | too have learned to 
enjoy myself, instead of just 
watching. But I’m not sure that 
I’m so graceful. For me it has been 
an opportunity to not only learn 
language, but also to meet the 
women who are beginning to res- 
pond to me in the same ways they 
do to their close friends. 

The first two months we 
worshipped at our home each 
Sunday morning. But that first 
Sunday when we planned to go 
across town to the little chapel, 
the butterflies again showed up. 
Now the people would know who 
we are and what group we repre- 
sent. Is that good or bad? What 
will the impact be? What will be 
the questions needing an answer 
in our new language? Are we 
ready to explain that we are here 
to share the good news of Jesus 
Christ? 

In spite of the butterflies and 
the mosquitoes, | am thankful to 
God that | was allowed to be an 
AIMM pioneer in Orodara.@ 





“A new missionary may be my label, but | still feel like the same person...” 


AS NEW MISSIONARIES in a new 
AIMM work who are beginning a 
new effort of witness and service, 
our first six months in a new 
culture have introduced us to a 
caring people who seem to be 
concerned for one another. 

A new missionary may be my 
label, but | still feel like the same 
person, asking myself why God 
does not give an extra shot of 
adrenalin when one goes to a 
different country. | do not feel 
capable enough to take in all that 
is going on around me, as well as 
to learn another language and be 
a vibrant witness. Besides, we’re 
trying to translate our Christian 
experience, nurtured in North 
America, into this culture using a 
language which we don’t yet 
know. The Jesus way of life can be 
lived out at present, but it cannot 
be adequately verbalized until we 
understand the world view which 
makes these people who they 
are, and can communicate with 
them in their own language. Our 
first six months has been one of 
“being’” the people of God sent 
from North America to live and 
move among a portion of Voltaian 
people. We do believe and trust 
that God has been honored by 
our presence, and that people 
have seen a difference between 
us and other white people who 
have lived here. But at the mo- 
ment not much has been ver- 
balized, either from us to them or 
from them to us. We have seen 
each other live and move about, 
always keeping eyes on each 
other to learn what the other is 
about. 

Our first meeting with the 
Catholics was a good experience. 
We found the leaders of the local 
church very hospitable, open to 
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our coming and helpful. We con- 
tinue to feel their confidence in 
us as acomplement to 

their work as we seek to live out a 
concept of marriage and the fami- 
ly which they, all fathers and 
sisters, are unable to exemplify. 

But as we are evangelicals and 
they are Roman Catholic, our 
message is not identical. Our con- 
cept of the priesthood of all 
believers is very different from 
their hierarchial structure. For the 
moment, because we are students 
of the culture and of what Christ 
can mean to people of this 
culture, our cordial relationship 
helps us become aware of some 
ways in which this culture is op- 
posed to or in harmony with 
Christianity. 

There are only a handful of 
Protestants in this area. Having 
been given the opportunity to 
study language in the neighboring 
city, we came in contact with 





other Voltaian Protestants. In ask- 
ing how to begin our witness, we 
were given abundant counsel, in- 
cluding the importance of lear- 
ning from Voltaian Christians 
what Jesus means to them before 
beginning to preach His Name. 
They cautioned against 
evangelistic campaigns which are 
not supplemented by the witness 
of our lives and actions. Many 
have affirmed that we have other 
than pastoral skills. The missionary 
community has also been very 
helpful and supportive, giving us a 
warm welcome. We do appreciate 
the preciousness of all Christian 
fellowship in this environment. 
Since our arrival in Orodara, we 
have worshipped with one or two 
Voltaian men each Sunday in the 
little chapel built here some years 
ago. Initially expecting me to 
guide and direct the Sunday mor- 
ning worship, our two brothers 
soon realized that | was not wan- 
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“Being self-confident people in North America, we 


thought that cultural adjustment would be easy for us.”’ 





ting to assume that role. They 
have now taken over leadership 
responsibilities. We feel that they 
understand that we want to learn 
with them how to worship 
meaningfully in their setting. 
Someone may ask, ‘‘What is 
your identity in Orodara? Do the 
people already know who the 
Mennonites are?’’ For many peo- 
ple here, however, questions may 
take a different twist, e.g. “What 
have you come to do in our coun- 
try? You know as well as we do 
that this is one of the poorest 
countries in the world and that 
you people who come here have 
lots of money to bring us. Which 
organization do you represent 
and what have you come to give 
us?” In the face of such probing, 
what indeed is our identity?!? 
We explain that we are a team 
of Christians made up of 
agriculturalists, a nurse and a 
teacher who were sent by our 
church in North America to live 
and work among them. We try to 
explain that for the first while we 
want to make a concentrated ef- 
fort at learning the language and 
understanding their way of life. 
Those who speak French seem to 
understand but nonetheless have 
shown some surprise that we are 
not ordained pastors. To most of 
the people here—those who 
neither understand French nor go 
to the Catholic Church—it is very 
hard to explain that we come 
from a church. Some have told us 
that Christianity is the white man’s 
religion, whereas the black man’s 
religion is practiced in the mos- 
que. For the time being it is 
perhaps just as well that there is 
uncertainty as to who we are or 
why we’ve come. This allows us 
time to form friendships with all 
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kinds of people, i.e. Roman 
Catholics, Moslems, or animists. 
People do realize the importance 
of language and are content to 
allow us some time to study it, not 
pushing us very hard on the iden- 
tity question in the meantime. 
Hopefully the question someday 
will become “What makes you 
different from the people around 
youe”’ 


AS WE STUDY language much 
is also being learned about this 
culture. It is great to see and feel 
the personal warmth in each 
greeting, each encounter. 
Greetings include questions 
about the whole family, and 
where one is going. Even if one 
does not know family members, 
questions are asked anyway. We 
have observed a lot of sharing 
between people. Gifts are given in 
return for a visit. As we are lear- 
ning the art of giving in return, we 
realize that we are often given 
more in return than we have first 
given, or that we have not given 
when we should have. 

Since we have regular transport 
possibilities to and from our shop- 
ping center and rail head, Bobo 
Dioulasso, we have no immediate 
plans of purchasing a vehicle. 
There have been several positive 
results. First, we do not fit the 
stereotype people have of 
whites—i.e. that they all have lots 
of money and have cars to drive. 
Second, we have made ourselves 
dependent on them in one area 
where most people have always 
seen whites as being very in- 
dependent—that is, transport. 
And, finally, we do have more 
contact with people by using 
public transport than we would if 


we would isolate ourselves from 
them in our car. People have 
noticed this and have asked 
themselves and others who we 
are. 

Being self-confident people in 
North America, we thought that 
cultural adjustment would be easy 
for us. But here that self- 
confidence has been tried and 
tested, making us even stronger- 
willed people. People waste no 
words in telling us what they 
think, what they want us to buy 
and give them, or laughing at 
what we say. No word like 
“please’’ exists. It takes a lot of 
courage to leave the house some 
mornings knowing we might be 
told that what we are doing is 
wrong. 

Long term program details for 
Upper Volta have yet to be work- 
ed out but these first two years of 
adjustment, orientation and 
language study in this center are 
teaching us to live more simply. 
This in turn is preparing us for the 
day when we will have an invita- 
tion to move into a village where 
the needs are greater. While some 
benefits of government service do 
filter into this town, this is about 
where they stop. We have the 
feeling that we should eventually 
serve where there are no other 
sources of help. But for the pre- 
sent, we are using the time to 
observe the culture here, to study 
language and to search for simple 
and practical ways to use our 
professional and personal gifts in 
collaboration with the people 
around us. Above all we are look- 
ing for cultural bridges across 
which the gospel may be shared 
and find a home here. We do cer- 
tainly hope to be the means of 
starting a Mennonite Church in 
Upper Volta. But for the moment 
we are content to deepen 
friendships which are already 
warm and to learn how to laugh 
and cry with those around us. 
Tears and laughter—are they not 
also gifts from God to be used in 
Christian mission? @ 


Reverend Kabangy 
Shapasa Succumbs 


Many of the readers of the 
Messenger have had occa- 
sion to meet Pastor Kabangy 
while most will recognize the 
name as that of the man who 
has given able leadership to 
the Zaire Mennonite Church 
(known in Zaire by the 
acronym CMZA) the past 7% 
years as its president and 
legal representative. 

Pastor Kabangy travelled in 
the States and Canada on 
three different occasions as 
the representative of his 
Church. The most recent visit 
was last summer when he 
attended the Hesston Con- 
sultation on Mennonite 
World Missions and the 
Mennonite World 
Conference at Wichita as the 
leader of his church’s delega- 
tion and as a member of the 
WMC presidium group. It 
was during his visit last 
summer that a painful leg 
condition was diagnosed as 


multiple myeloma. A series 
of cobalt treatments at South 
Bend Memorial Hospital and 
subsequent chemothereapy 
permitted him to continue 
active leadership in Zaire 
through this past year’s end. 

Late in January his condi- 
tion began to deteriorate 
rapidly. A biopsy of a new 
growth was done but even 
before reports came back 
from the lab he slipped into a 
coma. He succumbed in the 
early morning hours of 
February the 28th. He leaves 
his wife Kimbadi Kasandji, 
with a family of 10 children. 

One of the last days before 
he went into a coma, he call- 
ed his family and some of his 
close co-workers around 
him and made three basic 
statements which have since 
been widely quoted: 

“lam not afraid of death 
because | know that Jesus is 
my Savior.” 

“1! hold no one accoun- 
table for my illness; should | 
die, | accept it as the will of 
God for me.” 


“When my time comes to 
leave you, | want all of you to 
remain at peace with one 
another and to do all you can 
to strengthen and to carry on 
the work of our church.” 

Pastor Kabangy will always 
be remembered for his un- 
wavering emphasis upon the 
prime necessity for ongoing 
evangelism and ministries of 
spiritual nurture in the 
program of his Church. He 
will also be remembered for 
his gifts as a reconciler. On 
various occasions he 
succeeded in bringing 
together factions within the 
church. He also played a ma- 
jor role in renewing bonds of 
trust and brotherhood 
between the Church of 
which he was president 
(CMZA) and the CEM, the 
Church founded by Pastor 
Kazadi. 

According to present in- 
formation available, the 
functions of CMZA 
leadership will be assumed 
by Reverend Kabongo 
Bukasa, the Church’s vice- 








president and assistant legal 
representative until the next 
General Assembly which is 
presently scheduled for early 
1980. 

We are sure that you will 
want to join us in prayer both 
for Mrs. Kabangy and her 
family as well as for the 
Church as it will in a few 
months make a key decision 
as to its ongoing leadership. 


The First Step... from page 5 


derstanding of discipleship; they 
simply live it. This, too, is a part of 
French Protestantism which 
speaks loudly if people are willing 
to listen and to hear. This family 
gave us of themselves. They will 
be a strong link for us to our 
French home in Le Chambon. 
Another aspect of life in Cham- 
bon was the relationships we had 
with the other missionaries. They, 
like us, had left family and friends 
behind in their respective coun- 
tries: Denmark, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Norway, Holland, Canada, 
India, Sierra Leone, or French 
Polynesia. At L’Accueil, we were 
all put together, like a miniature 
United Nations, having just as 
many disagreements and 
arguments as one is likely to find 
in New York. Some came with a 
sword in their hands to “cut out 
the evils into which the Africans 
fall and instead offer them 
Christ.’ Others came with 


plowshares in their hands to be 
helpers to the Africans - yet still 
expecting the Africans to adapt to 
a ‘“Western”’ Christianity. Still 
others came because they wanted 
to be learners in Africa; first lear- 
ning to communicate with 
Africans, then beginning to un- 
derstand and with help from the 
Holy Spirit seeking opportunities 
to share in the discovery of Jesus 
Christ by the Africans in their own 
context. 


| WOULD LIKEN our French ex- 
perience to a series of stepping 
stones across a river leading to a 
new territory. We had to pass over 
them to be better prepared to live 
here. France prepared us to eat 
new foods who appearance or 
smell was not always familiar or 
especially likeable. We learned to 
use public transportation in terms 
of buses and trains and that has 
prepared us for using public 
transportation here. We became 
more acutely aware of the 


necessity of appropriate techni- 
ques in agriculture, food storage 
and food preparation. And of 
course, we learned French 
without which we would be un- 
able to communicate here at all. 
We learned more about loving 
people in spite of the differences 
and disagreements we may have. 
France prepared us more for 
looking for God's Spirit at work in 
small ways. Since there were 
cultural and language barriers 
there, at first we had to be content 
to simply love the people with 
whom we lived. This is even more 
necessary in Upper Volta with its 
more profound barriers. We must 
trust God that for the time being, 
until we can learn enough to un- 
derstand the people and the 
language, our love and concern 
will be enough of a witness as to 
why we came. 
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OUR ASSIGNMENT in Southern Africa brought us into con- 
tact with many persons with many personalities. We saw the 
discouraged and frustrated, the elated and optimistic, the 
cynical and defeated. What makes the difference between 
those who made an international impact and those who just 
bombed out? 

One phrase began to fit, a line that becomes a formula for 
impact. In addition to essential spiritual life and growth, the 
four words, “Learn to Do Without” provides a pattern for 
preparation, in overseas ministry. 

LEARN TO DO WITHOUT! Many have been sent from North 
American affluence into a developing world as on the African 
continent without every having experienced ‘‘doing with- 
out’’. The struggles to cope when one cannot simply go out and 
buy what is needed with an unlimited money supply can be 
very difficult. In the Third World one will not have all and 
everything. Tools will be limited, facilities inadequate, 
opportunities denied, and choices absent. How does one 
adjust to life without? Have you learned that yet? 

But then the phrase can be shortened to ‘Learn To Do With!’ 
- with what is at hand, with the limited supplies or make- 
shift arrangements. 

It takes clever creativity or sanctified satisfaction at times 
to learn to do with. It may be minimal resources or limited 
leadership, but can you make do with what is provided? Can 
you do it without the self-pity or envy that North American 
abundance might prompt? 

SHORTEN THE PHRASE once more: ‘‘Learn To Do!” Assign- 
ments in Africa may have their job descriptions or scope of 
responsibilities, but the realities will inevitably include 
much one never anticipated. Learn to do - to do somethng, 
anything, many things! Develop skills in a variety of areas - 
in matters of repairs, of simple construction, of basic 
mechanics, perhaps a variety of hobbies or crafts, even 
interests which seem totally irrelevant to your “important 
ministries.”’ 

Sooner or later these skills will be of great help, perhaps 
opening new areas of ministry, probably building contacts 
with other persons, possibly merely giving you an outlet for 
frustrations. 

The rabbis were expected to learn a trade using their own 
hands in addition to their life of scrolls and students. Though 
the self-supporting missionary is not our present pattern the 
value of being able to do at least something if the need should 
arise may mean the difference between helpfulness and help- 
lessness. 

CLIP THAT PHRASE to just one word: “Learn”. Learning must 
never stop. To be effective in God’s program one needs to truly 
learn as much about as many things as possible. The person who 
thinks his formal training or experience in North America is 
adequate for his years of service in Africa is headed for disaster. 
There is so much more to learn from the Word, from those one 
works with, from experiences, from successes and failures! 

A motto to serve by - in the long and the short of it - 

Learn to do without! 
Learn to do with! 
Learn to do! 

Learn! 
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In This Issue... 


‘*For we do not preach ourselves, but Jesus Christ as 
Lord, and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.”’ 


This verse, found in IT Corinthians 4:5 was the theme for the Miracle 
Camp Consultation sessions which were held in April of this year. Dur- 
ing this time a various mix of persons, related to AIMM gathered 
together for four days to map out mission guidelines for the ’80’s. The 
material found in this issue tells it all. 


LORD = 
of the making of speeches 
reading of papers 
and responding to papers 
there seems to be no end — 
Give us wisdom, dear Father, 
to assimilate 
absorb 
condense 
confirm 
affirm 
reject uf necessary 
and then put it all together 
Dear Lord, into Your work 
Your plan 
Your Mission 
Your great affirmation 
of love 
to all mankind 
everywhere — 
That they may know 
Who is Lord of all! 


— written by Joyce Gerhart 
during the Miracle Camp Consultation 


CREDITS: Photos were taken by 
Robert Gerhart, AIMM and Vic 
Reimer, General Conference News 
Service. 
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WHAT AN appropriate setting! 

Miracle Camp — a gift of God through 
human instruments who took a step of faith! 
Miracle Camp — an appropriate place for an 
evaluative consultation of the Africa Inter- 
Mennonite Mission, a work of God through 
human instruments who took bold steps of 
faith for nearly three quarters of a century. 

Spring had arrived — new life bursting 
from twigs and sod, warmth in the air, the 
breezes refreshing! Summer was not yet, the 
nights were still brisk, but the long winter 
was obviously over. The facilities of the camp 
operated by the Evangelical Mennonite 
Churches were more than adequate; the 
hospitality and food service excellent and 
the vista of the tree-edged lake most 
beautiful. 


The Place 


AWAY FROM TRAFFIC and bustle, from 
ordinary schedules and usual interruptions, 
more than 50 persons gathered to pray and 
think, talk and sing, eat and play, laugh and 
weep. They came to work and wrestle with 
ideas, to review and revise and reaffirm. 
They came not for a vacation but to consider 
the vocation of being sent ones in today’s 
world with the unchanging Commission. 

Whether at the gatherings in the common 
room for input or the smaller groups for dis- 
cussion, whether around tables at meal time 
or nibbling at coffee break; whether during 
volleyball after evening sessions or quiet 
strolls by the lake shore — all were conscious 
of a unique privilege and a solemn respon- 
sibility, to discover God’s leading and think 
through God’s will and its implications for 
AIMM in the coming decade. 

Those gathered were very much aware 
that they were not the mission in its entirety, 
but were representatives of the wider AIMM 
family, from the sending churches to the 
national believers. They were gathering here 
for four intensive days -ef consultation, 
evaluation, and study, to benefit from past 











history and experience making possible con- 
tinued ministry in coming days. 


IN ITS PREVIOUS DAYS, what is now 
Miracle Camp had been used as a training 
camp for Notre Dame’s famous football 
teams. Then the lake began to recede and 
the property lost its value. One of AIMM’s 
earlier leaders, Harve Driver, discovered the 
site and in a step of faith that God could refill 
the “dying lake’’ obtained the facilities on 
behalf of the Evangelica! Mennonite Church 
for its Bible camping program. The faith was 
honored and the lake began to miraculously 
refill and has remained so to this day, hence 
the new name: Miracle Camp. 

The days of Knute Rockne and the 
Fighting Irish practicing on these grounds 
are long past. And the exercising that went 
on during these four April days was not to 
impress a stadium of spectators. But the 
Miracle of AIMM and the importance of 
teamwork and partnership for the coming 
decade was enhanced by this most ap- 
propriate setting for the Miracle Camp Con- 
sultation! @ 
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ELPPY:2ONE. PERSGINS 
gathered for those four April 
days of self-study. They 
represented a half dozen Men- 
nonite conferences, and five 
nations. All members of the 
AIMM Board were present as 
was the home office staff. Eight 
missionaries on furlough from 
Zaire, Botswana and Lesotho 
were involved. Representatives 
of the national churches in 
Zaire came to make valuable 
contributions. Others were in- 
vited because of significant in- 
volvements with AIMM in the 
past. Persons of sister 
organizations with whom work 
is co-ordinated in certain fields 
were also present. 


‘the People 


One of the regrets was that 
more could not be included, 
for the AIMM family is large 
and many have been part of the 
team over the years. But to 
keep the consultation a 
working/producing con- 
ference rather than only an in- 
formative/inspiring one by 
necessity limited the size of the 
group. 

The participants worked 
hard, thought deeply, prayed 
much and sang heartily. They 
enjoyed delicious food and 
beautiful surroundings. They 
exercised their bodies and 
stretched their minds. 
Sometimes it ws a stretching of 
muscles, too, in volleyball or 
softball. 


IN THE MIDST of the visiting 
and fellowship was a con- 
sciousness of those not there, 
especially of colleagues out on 
the field and nationals unable 
to attend. One personality mis- 
sed greatly was that of Pastor 
Kabangy who had been 
promoted several months 
earlier to his heavenly home. 
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Photo Above: Pastor Kazadi Lukuna from (South Kasai), Zaire chats with Vern Preheim, 
representing MCC. Photo by Vic Reimer, GCNS. Photo Below: Board Members fellowship - 
Milton Claassen, Bill Wiebe, Henry and Ramona Klassen, Allan Wiebe, Bryce Winteregg. 


The memorial service for him 
early Sunday morning was a 
moving time none will forget. 

Miracle Camp was a beautiful 
setting and comfortable ac- 














commodations, but for the 
AIMM self-study, Miracle 
Camp was people — people 
available to the Lord to be us- 
ed, as servants for His sake. 


IT WAS NOT PRE-PROGRAMMED for pre- 
dictable results. But it was carefully planned to 
allow optimum participation. It was a time for 
input and response, for discussion and debate. 
It was a time of praise and witness, of prayer 
and worship. 

Devotional studies led by Bill Wiebe, of the 
Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions and 
Service, focused on the theme verse: 2 
Corinthians 4:5, ‘We preach Jesus Christ our 
Lord and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” These three sessions were most helpful, 
instructive and motivating for all else that 
transpired. 

Favorite memories of participants include the 
singing of ‘To God Be the Glory’ and 
‘Beautiful Saviour, Lord of the Nations” in the 
harmonies that characterize an inter- 
Mennonite gathering. 

James Bertsche’s introductory paper: 
“AIMM and the 1980’s” set both the goal and 


tone as he said: “It is my prayer that we may ap- 
proach our assignment of these days prepared 
to listen carefully to each other. May our 
deliberation be carried out in an atmosphere in 
which everyone feels at liberty to voice his or 
her concern. May our sharing and searching be 
couched in a spirit of humility, both before 
God and before each other, a humility born of 
the shared knowledge that if in the decade of 
the 80’s we are to be servants worthy of the 
name and blessing of our Lord, we desperately 
need wisdom and strength which is far beyond 
our own.” 

With co-coordinator Howard Habeggar 
keeping things moving along according to 
schedule, five major papers were presented on 
Friday and Saturday. These perspectives, 
described elsewhere, gave considerable input 
and substance to ensuing discussions. Each of 
these was followed by two respondents 
providing additional insights and lifting out 
specific matters of concern. Time was given for 
general response from the larger group as well. 

By Saturday afternoon participants were 
ready to move into the second phase of the 
process — focusing on the issues and working 
on these in several specific areas as smaller 
groups. These working groups were parallel to 
the major papers, i.e., AIMM and its view of 
Christian Mission in today’s world; Its stance in 
Southern Africa; Its stance concerning the 
Africa Independent Churches; Its stance con- 
cerning the Autonomus Mennonite Churches 





Pictured ove Bill iene Hershey fear Stan 
Nussbaum during consultation sessions. Photo by Vic 
Reimer. 





The Process 





of Zaire; and Its stance in North America. 

The working groups met five times, sharpen- 
ing the issues, discussing, sometimes debating, 
how best to deal with them, and attempting to 
arrive at a consensus in writing to bring back to 
the larger group. 

A FINDINGS COMMITTEE under the 
leadership of Elmer Neufeld compiled and 
reported on the overall progress. It was not a 
vacation by any means, nor merely a time for 
casual reflection. It was a working self-study, a 
moving beyond the theory to the realities. It 
was sometimes agonizing, often humorous, oc- 
casionally confusing, but always seeking the 
desire of the Psalmist: ‘‘Show us the path where 
we should go, O Lord, point out the right road 
for us to walk. Lead us; teach us; for you are the 
God who gives us salvation. We have no hope 
except in you...” Ps. 25:4, 5LB 

By Monday evening, after more than seven 
hours of input and an additional seven hours of 
grappling with issues in working sessions plus 
hours of feedback and hard work by the fin- 
dings committee, stencils were cut and 
mimeographed producing a document read by 
the entire group. It was an end result of a 
process involving brothers and sisters of 
different cultures and languages of various 
countries and conferences, of contrasting ex- 
periences and assignments, but who sought to 
be people of God, faithful to our Lord’s Great 
Commission on behalf of the AIMM family ‘for 
such a time as this’. @ 
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IN PREPARATION for the 
AIMM consultation, five major 
topics of concern were isolated 
for purposes of evaluation and 
discussion. Five people were 
selected to prepare study papers 
on the five topics which, in turn, 


were paralleled by five working 
groups which met in several 
sessions during the days of con- 
sultation. 

It quickly became apparent that 
the five men had devoted much 
time and thought to the prepara- 


tion of their papers. Most of them 
in the course of their allotted 45 
minutes had time only to dip into 
their material to highlight major 
emphases. Following in very sum- 
marized form are the major 
thrusts of their papers: 





The Papers 





|. AIMM: ITS VIEW OF CHRISTIAN MISSION IN TODAY’S WORLD by Allan Wiebe 


A. The mission of the church is essentially linked with the Holy Scriptures. 

A high view of the Scriptures has been characteristic of AIMM since the very beginning of the 
founding of the Mission. We affirm the divine inspiration, truthfulness and authority of both Old 
and New Testament Scriptures in their entirety as the only written Word of God. The final founda- 
tion of what we believe and what we seek to accomplish in the missionary enterprise is the Word 
of God. 

B. The nature of God is fundamental in understanding the mission of God in the world. 

The Christian mission, like the Gospel, originated in the heart of God. It is His work, not 
man’s, and it grows out of His essential character. 

C. Christian mission makes sense only in the light of the fact of sin in the world. 

The Bible does not soft-pedal or minimize sin. In fact, it leaves no doubt that the agent by 
whom sin and evil entered into God’s creation is Satan himself and that he is continually working 
to overthrow God’s kingdom and purpose in the world. The nature and extent of sin, the univer- 
sality of sin and the consequences of sin are asserted and stated in no uncertain terms in the Scrip- 
tures. 

D. The incarnation of Jesus Christ is fundamental to God’s mission in the world. 

In the incarnation of Jesus Christ, God, the Father, showed himself to humanity in the most 
complete way. It is the atoning death and resurrection of Christ which is the core of the Gospel 
which the church is to proclaim. 

E. Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church, God’s instrument in the world today. 

The Church is that body of people which has been called unto God by means of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, brought into a life relationship with Christ by faith and baptized into the body of 
Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit. It is the temple of God indwelt by the Holy Spirit constituting a 
brotherhood in the household of God, a peculiar people to serve a unique purpose of God in this 
age. 

F. The Holy Spirit is carrying out the ministry of Jesus Christ in the world. 

Since Pentecost the Holy Spirit has been present in a new and unequalled manner to perform 
the work of God, and from a certain point of emphasis, this is the age of the Holy Spirit. 

The\work of the Holy Spirit in Christian mission is closely related to conversion. 

When the Holy Spirit is in complete control, He will reproduce in the Church his essential 
characteristics of love, life, liberty and unity. 

G. Christ’s mandate extends to the end of the age. 

There have across the centuries been wars and rumors of wars and all kinds of opposition and 
persecution. The missionary enterprise has been fraught with all kinds of difficulties and 
dangers but the mandate has never been rescinded nor the mission aborted. 

H. Word and deed are closely linked in God’s mission in the world. 

The belief that salvation embraces the whole man has been central to thought of the Anabap- 
tist/Mennonite movement since its beginning. The cardinal truth that serving Christ also includes 
serving the brethren has been primary in the teaching and experience of Anabaptists. 

The Biblical pattern then would be that to those in material need we offer what we can, not 
because this is their ultimate and, or even their only need, but because Christian love demands it. 
It is possible, however, that we may be called to live and proclaim Christ among people whose 
needs overwhelm us. 
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“The missionary enterprise has been fraught with all kinds of difficulties and dangers but the 
mandate has never been rescinded nor the mission aborted.” 
— Allan Wiebe 








|. God’s mission will be accomplished in the face of Satan’s opposition and the “wrath of 
men”. 
The Church in mission today is very conscious of the power struggle between Christ and 
Satan. We have been assured by Christ’s resurrection that the powers have already been defeated 
but they continue in this age on their destructive course. 

When Jesus Christ comes again in final judgement and triumph, all powers will be subjected 
to Him. His rule will then be recognized universally. 

J. True servanthood in the church is essential in carrying out God’s mission in the world. 

God’s servant in the midst of tension and terror and even danger and death must be confi- 
dent of his calling of God as a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 

There must be a settled conviction that the Lord has committed unto us a message which is 
not only relevant but final in present salvation and the eternal destiny of man. 

We must learn to trust the Holy Spirit to give us love, wisdom, divine compulsion and divine 
authority to transmit the committed message to man. 

In all, a true stance of humility and servanthood is critical and essential. 


Il. AIMM, SOUTH AFRICA AND APARTHEID by Jim Juhnke 


A. South Africa and Apartheid 

South Africa today represents a peculiar mixture of crisis and stability. While on the one hand 
South Africa appears to be in perpetual crisis, on the other it appears never to experience fun- 
damental change. 

The reforms are cosmetic. Each crisis leaves the 20% white minority in control of political 
power and economic resources. 

My judgement is that this paradox of perpetual crisis and perpetual stability will continue for 
the indefinite future. 

As this paper is written, news from South Africa confirms an image of a government which is 
remarkably flexible and pragmatic in its efforts to solve problems without sacrificing white control 
of power and resources. 

The success of South Africa as a modernized industrial bureaucratic state is an affront to our 
Christian sense of justice and to our liberal-democratic faith in the advance of human freedom. 
White ruled Africa has gradually come under the control of black majorities and it seems impossi- 
ble that the last domino should refuse to fall. : 

There is a peculiar irony involved for Christians who want to speak out in behalf of justice and 
liberation in South Africa for the government there has the blessing and benediction of Bible 
believing Christians. 

The Afrikaaners who dominate South Africa have embarrassingly much in common with 
Mennonites — such as Dutch origins, a history of migrations, an emphasis upon family ties and 
rigorous discipline, a deep piety and a strong missionary emphasis. 

These people believe they are doing the best they can and that there are no reasonable alter- 
natives to the policy of apartheid. 

What is lacking is not the availability of options but the lack of will for fundamental change. 

We do well to face the pathos and the tragedy of continuing Afrikaaner rule rather than place 
our hopes in a forthcoming political or social transformation or revolution. 

B. Mennonites and Injustice 

As people standing in an Anabaptist tradition, we are a people of two kingdoms. We call peo- 
ple to join the Church which is a sign of Christ’s kingdom but we are not optimistic that the 
kingdoms of this world will soon be converted into the kingdom of our Lord. 
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The costs of discipleship in the Jesus way are not attractive to a world which bows down 
before idols of self seeking power and pleasure. Anabaptist-Mennonites know that it is a normal 
condition for Christians to be strangers and pilgrims in this world. 

There are some real dangers in the two kingdom dualism of Mennonite tradition especially if 
it degenerates into an ethical separatism which assumes that the Church has no prophetic witness 
to unjust political and social structures. But there may be even greater dangers in abandoning a 
two kingdom theology, if, for instance, the difference between church and world becomes more 
significant or more normative for us than the different, for example, between America and South 
Africa. 

Somehow the evils of South Africa seem more visible and convincing in our post-colonial era 
of history. We do well to question whether South Africa is more deeply mired in iniquity than 
other nations, including our own. 

If our witness to the saving power of Christ is to have integrity, it must proclaim liberation 
from the bondage of sin and oppression in structures which bind people to poverty and ignorance 
as well as in personal lives. 

C. Boycott or Involvement 

The contemporary North American dialogue regarding options for relating to South Africa 
usually focuses upon the issue of boycott or disengagement. 

While | support the U.S. policy of arms embargo and generally agree with the exclusion of 
South Africa from international athletic competition, | do not believe that an overall strategy of 
boycott and withdrawal is appropriate for Mennonites in planning for work and witness in 
southern Africa. 





“The costs of discipleship in the Jesus way are not attractive to a world which bows down 
before idols of self-seeking power and pleasure. (We) know that it is a normal condition for 
Christians to be strangers and pilgrims in the world.” 

— James Juhnke 





The argument that involvement with the apartheid system brings us into situations of moral 
compromise is not very persuasive in the light of the incarnation. 

The challenge to us is to find ways to be involved redemptively, to genuinely identify with the 
outsiders and the oppressed. We should evaluate each opportunity of involvement in the light of 
the opportunity it affords to bring the good news in its fulness. 

As AIMM and MCC work side by side in southern Africa, it will be a continuing challenge to 
reconcile the persistent North American polarization between those who would emphasize 
evangelism and those who would emphasize development. 

Evangelism and development, of course, are allies and not enemies. They belong together in 
the Christian mission. 

If we understand our mission correctly, we are all missionaries. We are all development 
workers. We take our cues ultimately not from national development plans, from governments or 
from liberation movements but from God’s revelation in Scripture and from the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit as we endeavor to incarnate the work of Christ in the world. 


I]. AIMM and The Spiritual Churches by Stan Nussbaum 


A. Rationale for ministry among the Spiritual Churches 

AIMM, as a mission based in one denominational family, has tried to build up in the Lord, 
churches which we did not found, which we do not control and which we are not trying to per- 
suade to use our name. 

The theological foundation for our work among the Spiritual Churches is not the Great Com- 
mission but rather the teaching found in Ephesians 4:16, i.e. ‘Under Christ’s control all the 
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different parts of the body fit together, and the whole body is held together by every joint with 
which it is provided. So when each part works as it should, the whole body grows and builds itself 
up through love.” 

In our work we do not aim at paternalism but at fraternalism — or just plain brotherhood. This 
means that we give some thought to the things we want to learn from the Spiritual Churches and 
some attention to the things they want to teach us. 

The only thing we have in common with them is one elder brother, Jesus Christ. As we ap- 
proach Spiritual Churchs, we are not meeting strangers and trying to make friends. We are 
meeting people who have been born into the same family as we have and we are trying to find out 
what that brotherly relationship is going to mean. 

B. The approach of AIMM to ministry among Spiritual Churches 

If we relate to Spiritual Churches as brothers, we cannot form our policies unilaterally. Our 
approach to these churches might best be outlined in five steps. 

1) Listen: We discover that there are many Spiritual Church traits and gifts we can affirm. For 
example: 

— They know how to pray. 

— They live daily by faith. 

— They worship in meaningful ways. 

— They have deep Christian roots. 

— They are ready to obey the Bible. 

— They are open to receive whites as brothers. 

2) Ponder: As we listen, we will not like or affirm everything we hear but we must make 
ourselves ponder. What a temptation it is to jump to conclusions when faced with situations 
strange to us or with practices which are unbiblical. But where does symbolism leave off and 
magic begin? How does one draw the line between what is heathen and what is simply African? 
We must reserve judgement especially until we are fluent enough to discuss the issues in the 
African language. And even then we must appeal, and not dictate, because we are brothers and 
not parents. 

3.) Teach: After listening and pondering, we must avoid the further temptation of coming to 
the scene with a “canned” set of teachings and methods. In our teaching, to use Ed Weaver's 
phrase, ‘‘We study the Bible and not books about the Bible.’’ We want the faith of the Spiritual 
Churches to rest on the Bible, not on us or our credentials or upon our books. 

4.) Discern: Only after we have taken the time to listen, ponder and teach are we ready to 
attempt to discern which Spiritual Church groups are actually our brothers and which are im- 
posters. 

We must not be so naive as to think that there are no cranks or crooks among the Spiritual 
Church leaders. Our problem is to discern which groups we can call brothers and which we must 
call ‘‘not-yet-Christians’’. 

5.) Aid: If our agenda among Spiritual Churches is the sharing of gifts anong members of the 
body, it seems inevitable that we will discover some gifts beside Bible teaching which we can 
share. Some of these will have to do with aiding people materially. 





“In the church we have tended to think of maturity in terms of ‘independence.’ The Biblical 
view is maturity in terms of ‘inter-dependence’.”’ 
“We are willing to serve — are we willing to be served?” 


— Stan Nussbaum 





Note that evangelism per se has deliberately been excluded from the five steps of our ap- 
proach to the Spiritual Churches. While there clearly are ‘‘not-yet-Christians” to be found among 
them, | do not see us assuming this role for we immediately risk the charge of trying to found a 
church of our own. 

| rather see Christian Spiritual Churches using what they learn from us to evangelize the ‘‘not- 
yet-Christians’’ among them. It is further possible that some non-Christians may be converted as 
they study in our classes. | would be happy to see this but | would not tell them where to go to 
church afterward. 

The result of our teaching may be evangelism; it should be. But our primary aim is 
brotherhood with those who are already Christians and equipping them for evangelistic ministry. 
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C. Teachings to be promoted among Spiritual Churches 

The following themes have emerged in our Bible teaching among the Spiritual Churches to 
date: 

“Jesus Christ, the fulfiller of God’s Old Covenant and the inaugurator of the New One.” 

“The Holy Spirit who gives the Church unity and power to declare the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.”” 

“Brotherly love, a theme which is greatly needed even among the Spiritual Churches 
themselves.” 

“Humble service, especially for the church leaders.” 

As AIMM moves ahead in its program of ministry among Spiritual Churches, there is a policy 
question which needs to be posed. Are we dealing in a service, namely Bible teaching, or are we 
seeking to establish a relationship which may lead us we know not where? There is a vast 
difference between the two and our choice will reveal our identity. 





God’s Spirit is at work in Zaire today — the people themselves are calling for 


the Gospel! 
Pastor Mukanza 





IV. AIMM AND THE AUTONOMOUS MENNONITE CHURCHES OF ZAIRE 
by Ben Eidse 


A. Zairian Churches as part of the body of Christ 

The first missionaries of the AIMM arrived in Zaire in 1911 and after studying the local 
language began to preach the Word of God. 

Through natural revelation God had, in years past, already prepared the Bantu people. Now 
through special revelation the Good News of the Son of Nzambi, He revealed himself more fully. 
The Nzambi whom they knew to be there, but far away, had come near in Christ and had begun a 
new work in their hearts through his Spirit. It is clear that many Zairians have responded personal- 
ly and communally to God’s action in Christ through the enabling of the Holy Spirit. 

We are thankful for the vigorous communities we do have and the trophies of grace of God in 
the membership and yet we are often acutely aware of congregations which lack life and of 
church members who stumble and fall. 

What are some of the possible causes for weakness and failure in the lives of Zairian 
Christians? There are several possible reasons: 

— Perhaps the messengers of the Gospel are not an adequate incarnation of the Gospel. The 
receptor must see as well as hear the message. 

— It could be the inadequate content of the message. While the Scriptures are sufficient, 
have they been fully proclaimed? 

— It could be due to the manner of the announcement of the message. Was it presented in a 
manner that came to grips with the realities of the lives of the receptors? Did they fully grasp its 
significance for them? 

— Perhaps the hearts of the receptors are the problem in some cases. The soil of the hearts 
may have been too hard. Perhaps it was not adequately prepared to receive the seed. 

Withal we do praise the Lord that we do have many people who have been delivered from 
the slavery of the body of sin and death and have now become part of the body of Christ. 

As regards the nature and life of the Zaire Church, the New Testament teachings concerning 
“koinonia” must be their standard of assessment as well as our own. Key characteristics of New 
Testament koinonia were baptism, devotion to the apostles teaching and devotion to fellowship. 
While there is commendable evidence of all three in the Zaire Churches, we must constantly be 
aware of some major threats to koinonia in the Zairian setting which are syncretism, individualism 
and institutionalism. 
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As members of the body of Christ we must be concerned about the growing gaps in the 
economic levels of our communicants. What can we do about this as missionaries? By Western 
standards we are fairly poor. But what about Zairian standards? Our administrative leaders are ina 
similar situation. What is our Christian responsibility in a situation like this? 

Koinonia was not only a sharing community; it was also a community of peace. It is not a sim- 
ple matter to achieve messianic peace in a community that draws its members from a variety of 
groups each with strong regional, tribal and clan loyalties. The situation is further complicated by 
difficult economic, political and social conditions. While many examples could be mentioned of 
Christian loyalty superceding tribal loyalties, clan rivalries, none the less, are at the root of our 
biggest hassles in the church. 

B. To what extent are the churches rooted in Zairian culture? 

This question takes us into a key area of concern about which there has been a great deal of 
discussion and writing in recent years under the general term “contextualization’’. Charles Taber 
summarizes the thrust of this term in some of his recent writing by pointing out that contextualiza- 
tion focuses not only on the cultural and social, as did the earlier concept of “‘indigenization’”’, but 
also on the hermeneutical, political, economic, ethical and ecological.’ 

As regards the Zaire Churches, a great deal of progress has been made in regard to self adap- 
tation, self determination and self propagation. There is still much need for growth in the areas of 
self support and in the whole concept of self-giving on the part of rank and file membership. 

C. The Zairian Churches as administrative structures 

In Bantu thought, the social, the political, the ritual and the religious are closely inter- 
related life being seen as a whole and not compartmentalized. The chief combines in himself 
these various offices. Village authority is largely in local hands though they also have some 
institutional patterns that enable them to work together as an entire tribal unit. 

What implications does this have for church structure? The fact that authority is mostly in 
local hands would imply that our local churches should be given as much autonomy as possible. 
The congregational form of church life should be appreciated. Clearly a church being run by a 
church council headed by a pastor fits well into the cultural structure. It should also be observed 
that this situation does not naturally encourage the attitude of servanthood on the part of the 
pastor. 

In 1971, when a plan of fusion was worked out between AIMM and the Zaire Church, there 
was provision for both a central administration and a provincial administration in the three major 
areas where the Church is at work. This provision for a measure of provincial autonomy fomented 
some unforseen consequences. With increased administrative posts came an increased number of 
rival candidates. Provincial leaders tended to bypass the central administration. People began to 
entertain ideas of division. 

In 1976, there came a strong swing of sentiment toward a strengthened central administration 
with the elimination of provincial level administration. This has since provoked concern on the 
part of rank and file membership that the district churches would have no effective voice in future 
decision making process. 

Actually the structure is now being re-thought and we’re not sure what will finally be ap- 
proved. But the present trend is toward giving the districts more autonomy which would faciliate 
and help the churches to function fully as the body of Christ. 

As to financial viability, our local churches are all independent but our central administration 
is not. This is an area of keen concern and one that is difficult to remedy, especially in view of 
Zaire’s shaky economy and its galloping inflation. 

None the less influential African leaders in several countries are calling for financial in- 
dependence however difficult its realization may be. Ogbu Kalu, a lecturer in religion at the 
University of Nigeria says: “No longer should people be dependent politically, culturally or 
economically on others, however benevolent, because continued dependence prevents peoples 
from facing up to their problems and dealing with themselves.” 

How much do programs that are artificially high in subsidy actually help the community? How 
vital are they to the life of the body of Christ? Isn’t it possible that less expensive programs, 
because they would be more realistic, might not build up the Church better in the long run? 

Withdrawal of mission funds, planned or unplanned, would involve a radical period of adjust- 
ment. The question is, would people be willing to face it? Would we as missionaries, for instance, 
continue to work even if our programs were curtailed for lack of funds? Or if they even had to be 
dropped entirely? For withdrawal to be successful, it is best to have an adequate foundation 
economically and in know-how. It should not be imposed unilaterally by the supporting com- 
munities. 

As regards the missionary, he should be given a specific task and must try to work himself out 
of a job. When his assignment is completed he should withdraw without hesitation. There may 
well be other assignments but his involvement must always be of a temporary nature. 
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The Papers... 


How can AIMM best brother and affirm the Zaire Churches in the next decade? | have five 
suggestions: 

1) Help the Churches become rooted in the Word of God. 

2) Help both missionaries and board members think seriously about good contextualization. 

3) Encourage missionary personnel to take more time to relate to our Zairian friends, both 
Christian and non-Christian. 

4) Representatives of board, missionary personnel and national leadership should project 
time tables for working seriously on some of the key issues involved in bringing the Zairian 
Churches to a full autonomy. 

5) In all deliberations, concrete steps should be taken to get disengaged from a permanent in- 
volvement syndrome to a Pauline type of involvement. 


V. AIMM: AN INTER-MENNONITE MISSION ORGANIZATION by Elmer Neufeld 


In my paper | want to reflect briefly on the organizational structure of AIMM as an inter- 
Mennonite Mission. | then also want to reflect a bit on what it means in terms of 
Biblical/theological perspectives for AIMM to be a Mennonite Mission. 

We stand firmly on the basic unchanging character of the Gospel rooted in the Eternal Father 
and in the incarnation in Christ as made known to us in the Scriptures. It is, however, also impor- 
tant that we understand the broader realities of our time. Selfhood, human rights, liberation and 
in some circles partnership, mutuality and interdependence are all terms very much in vogue in 
our day. It is very clear in the world-wide work of the Mennonite Churches that we have also been 
influenced by these forces about us. 





“We owe it to each other, to those we are called to serve in Africa, to those we commission as 
missionaries, and above all to our Heavenly Father, to keep seeking His will for our work and 


witness in Africa.” 
— Elmer Neufeld 





In recent years there has been a great deal of emphasis on joint action for mission. This was 
emphasized in one of the recommendations from the Hesston Consultation on Mennonite World 
Mission held just prior to the World conference last summer. In several situations Mennonite 
Conference Mission agencies in America are engaging in joint mission with overseas churches. 
For the most part, however, we have seen fit to continue with separate and unilateral conference 
mission programs. Roughly a dozen Mennonite and Brethren in Christ groups have their own 
overseas missions programs. Such multiplicity of Mennonite mission work resulting for the most 
part in the same multiplicity of small overseas churches, sometimes in fairly close proximity, has 
come under more and more criticism. Sometime we need to consider further the positive and 
negative aspects of this multiplicity of unilateral mission programs. It seems clear that these 
separations with little inherent meaning have limited the strength which could have come from 
greater mutuality and interdependence. 

It is also evident that the multiplicity of unilateral mission programs has at times resulted in a 
possessiveness on the part of the sending conferences which has not been for the good of the 
overseas churches and which tends to belie our Biblical understanding that the churches belong 
to Christ and not to us. 

In the midst of this history of separate and unilateral Mennonite missions, God raised up in 
the early years of Mennonite overseas work a joint mission which has lasted for some 68 years. 
And in a period of recent history, when it appeared for a time that this mission might revert to a 
more or less single conference endeavor, God has seen fit to diversify participation rather than to 
restrict it. 

What is the contemporary significance and what is the future of this somewhat anomalous 
inter-Mennonite Mission endeavor? The principle | would like to have us test for our current 
situation and for the next period of years is the following: In those geographical areas in which 
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AIMM carries on mission work, it will seek to be open to the completely mutual participation, at 
all levels, of all Mennonite groups that share our basic convictions and purposes, working toward 
structures and procedures in which no conference group or groups have preemptive privileges so 
that at least in these geographical areas we can draw gifts of personnel and resources from all 
Mennonite groups and so that in the geographical areas involved there will be a common Men- 
nonite mission seeking to avoid the duplication of western Mennonite church groups. 

One aspect of inter-Mennonite organization which we should also discuss, and which is com- 
plex and problematic at some points, is that of AIMM and other Mennonite missions in 
relationship to the overseas work of the MCC. For some purposes there seem to be advantages in 
separate relief and mission agencies but again and again we encounter difficulties with the 
separateness of our programs and the tendancy to fragment the Christian Gospel and the Chris- 
tian mission. In all of this it is apparent that we must deal with the issue of the biblical/theological 
understanding which gives meaning, significance and coherence to an inter-Mennonite mission 
endeavor. 

Where does AIMM stand biblically and theologically? That is not a merely theoretical ques- 
tion should be clear to those who had worked with AIMM over a period of years. It is not a new 
issue either for those who went before us in earlier years already struggled with these questions. 
Today the basic Biblical/theological issues involved are clearly apparent in the current Mennonite 
dialogue regarding our Christian mission in Southern Africa. On the one hand are those who feel 
strongly called to address the social, economic and political issues of race discrimination, segrega- 
tion, oppression and injustice. On the other hand are those who believe deeply that our primary 
occupation must ever be to call men and women to personal salvation in Christ. 

The former believe that the more traditional pietistic preaching of an individualized Gospel 
has really betrayed Christ’s mission in Africa. The latter believe just as strongly that these modern 
manifestations of what appear to be merely social gospel do not really have a biblical Christology 
and do not really have a clear transcendent message of salvation. 

Putting the point more cryptically, the former accuse the latter of not being Anabaptists and 
the latter accuse the former of not being Christians. 

Where does AIMM stand in the midst of this dialogue? Can we agree on at least the essentials 
of our AIMM identity or must we conclude that we are essentially a smorgasbord inter- 
Mennonite mission as some seem to have suspected through the years? 

If we look around in the world about us, we are confronted with two overwhelming empirical 
phenomena both of which are ernormously compelling from a Christian point of view. One is the 
fact of the unevangelized billions of this world. The other overwhelming phenomenon is the 
broadly social one of the enormous disparities between the haves and the have nots of this world. 

What does it mean to evangelize, to preach the good news of salvation in this kind of world? 

CIM/AIMM throughout its history has been deeply committed to a Gospel of personal salva- 
tion. At the same time it is also true that CIM/AIMM thought its history has been committed to 
assist the suffering neighbor. The Gospel is not only deeply personal, it is also broadly social. It is 
broadly social because our Heavenly Father calls us to relieve human suffering and it is the social, 
economic and political conditions and systems of this world which create such enormous suffer- 
ing. 
What does it mean, then to be a Mennonite/Anabaptist mission in today’s Africa in this 
deeper biblical/theological sense? 

| believe it means an understanding of the Gospel — the Good News in Jesus Christ — which 
integrates the personal and the social. The Good News of the Gospel is not only that my sins can 
be forgiven in Christ but — as Jesus himself proclaimed — that there is relief for the poor, release 
for the captive, recovering of sight for the blind and liberty for the oppressed. 

It means an understanding of salvation, of redemption, which comprehends not only the 
need for individual redemption but also the need for relationships to be redeemed. 

It means an understanding of evangelism as encompassing as the contrast between the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of this world. 

It means a deep and broad understanding of the incarnation, not only in the individual sense 
of Christ’s atonement for our sin on the cross, but a realization that the suffering servant of the 
cross is God’s way of meeting human evil. 

It means a clear and humble reliance on divine transcendence and grace. 

It means, as it must for all Christians, that we seek to be faithful to God’s will as we find it in 
the Scriptures, in the leading of his Spirit and in the community of Christians. 
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AS EXPLAINED ELSEWHERE in this issue, a 
findings committee was at work throughout the 
four days of the AIMM consultation. Drawing 
both upon personal observations and upon the 
notations handed in by the reporting 
secretaries of the five working groups, the 
committee brought an eight page document to 
the final plenary session for discussion. With 
some amendment and minor change, the 
document was unanimously adopted by the 
group as its findings and recommendations to 
the AIMM Board. 

In a session the following morning, the 
AIMM board adopted the consultation findings 
as a set of basic guide lines for the decade of 
the 1980’s. Detailed study and initial implemen- 
tation of its recommendations are to be agenda 
items for the fall meeting of the board in Oc- — 
tober. 

Following, in very abbreviated form, is the 
basic statement submitted to the AIMM board 
by the participants: 








- 


The Product 





|. AIMM: ITS UNDERSTANDING OF CHRISTIAN MISSION IN TODAY’S WORLD 


A. We believe the Bible is the Word of God and is the final authority in all matters of Christian 
faith, life and conduct. 

B. We believe that Christian mission originates with God. It is his work and his people are call- 
ed to participate in his mission in the world. We affirm that Jesus Christ is the revelation of God in 
human form. The core of the good news which the church is to proclaim is that in his death and 
resurrection, Jesus Christ has overcome “principalities and powers’’, providing salvation for all 
who believe. 

C. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church, God's instrument in the world to- 
day. Believers of every race, color and nationality are part of the Universal Church of Jesus Christ. 
We identify with the Anabaptist heritage which includes believer's baptism and fellowship in a 
local body of believers, the new community where the new life in Christ is visible. 

D. We believe that the Christian life can be lived only by a person who has entered into a per- 
sonal and vital relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ brought about by the work of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion and sanctification. The new life in Christ leads to a new life in the world. As a 
member of God’s new community, and empowered by the Holy Spirit, the believer earnestly 

— seeks to live a life of servanthood in word and deed; 

— calls persons to the new reality of God’s kingdom; 

— renounces violence of every kind, lives in peace with all men and identifies in caring and 
sharing ministries with those who suffer. 
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The Product... 
Il. AIMM: ITS STANCE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


A. Priorities in Southern Africa 

Based on our perception of open doors in Southern Africa, AIMM will give priority to the 
further development of Bible teaching/leadership training among African Independent 
Churches. 

B. Stance on Justice and Oppression 

1.) We believe God created people to live in communities of love and acceptance. 

2.) We are opposed to both the structural violence which holds people in poverty, illiteracy 
and powerlessness and to the military violence by which national armies or guerilla movements 
endeavor to impose their wills upon others. 

3.) AIMM seeks to nurture and develop the body of Christ in Southern Africa. This is a 
ministry to help Christians see themselves as children of God assuming greater responsibility for 
their lives and their communities in the service of Christ. 

4.) We call our workers to be more sensitive to the needs and aspirations of the oppressed. 

C. Our Strategy 

1.) Enter any country and/or homeland as doors open and personnel/finances are available. 

2.) Provide adequate personnel in the present countries where opportunities exist so we do 
not deplete our present working group for the sake of expansion. 

3.) Provide personnel for these countries according to our agreed-upon priorities and/or op- 
portunities. 

D. AIMM/MCC Relations 

1.) We affirm the respective ministries of both AIMM and MCC in Southern Africa while 
acknowledging the unique perspective of each in the body of Christ. 

2.) We encourage AIMM and MCC to coordinate criteria in selecting personnel for areas 
where both are working since these persons have impact on the churches to whom we relate. 
Such criteria shall include commitment to Jesus Christ, his purposes and his church. 

3.) In light of the Biblical mandate of mutuality, our calling to southern Africa should bé refin- 
ed by the Christian community among whom we learn and share. 

4.) We recommend that consideration be given to forming a consultative group in both 
Lesotho and Botswana comprised of AIMM, MCC, and African personnel for the purpose of 
counseling, advising and coordinating the ministries of AIMM and MCC in these respective coun- 
tries. 


Ill. AIMM: ITS STANCE VIS-A-VIS THE AICs 

A. Basic Aim 

That AIC’s grow in Christian maturity and that through this involvement AIMM related 
churches in North America also grow in maturity. Some specific goals: 

1.) That the ministry among AICs be continued and that more personnel be appointed in 
Botswana and Lesotho as early as possible. 

2.) That within the next five years AIMM explore a ministry to AlCs in the Transkei, 
Bophuthatswana and Namibia. 

3.) That AIMM emphasize the careful interpretation of the life and witness of AlCs to the sen- 
ding constituency in North America. 

B. An appropriate strategy 
.) Meet people where they are 
) Emphasize the person to person approach 
) Maintain teacher-learner attitudes 
) Work with people, not for them 

5.) Emphasize training in Africa for both African colleagues to work with missionaries and the 
missionaries themselves. 

6.) Develop Christian education materials which are appropriate in method and contént for 
the people being taught. 

7.) Be open to discussions about development programs that are locally initiated. 

8.) Avoid concentrating missionary teams in one place. 

9.) Encourage and provide for AIC ministries to North American Churches. 

10.) Encourage AICs to relate to each other and to mission churches in a spirit of love and un- 
derstanding. 

11.) Share our concern for AIC work with other mission agencies. 
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IV. AIMM: ITS STANCE RE: ZAIRE’S AUTONOMOUS MENNONITE CHURCHES 

A. Equality, Mutuality 

We affirm that in Christ we are all equal. (Il Cor. 5:14-17) 

We affirm that we have gifts to give one another. We affirm our need to find ways to share our 
gifts with each other. 

As the Zaire Churches seek to move from a stance of dependency toward one of in- 
terdependence, the following areas of cooperation will need particular attention and study: 

1.) Church Finance: We encourage CMZA/CEM and AIMM to establish a goal of complete 
support for administrative expenses by CMZA/CEM and to seek a mutually acceptable plan that 
will bring the two churches progressively to complete responsibility for their own administrative 
costs. 

2.) Personnel: All major church leadership positions are to be filled by Zairians. There is none 
the less a legitimate place for missionaries in church-related projects. The exchange of personnel 
between North America and Zaire enriches both groups. 

3.) Outreach Projects: Zairians have expressed interest in the outreach project in Upper Volta. 
We encourage the next board delegation to discuss this further with CMZA/CEM. 

B. Contextualization 

The Gospel judges every culture yet is not opposed to any culture per se. At times the Gospel 
is rejected not because of the message itself but because the form in which it is presented 
threatens the fabric of society. The cultural situation should be studied and analyzed by nationals 
and missionaries to find out to what extent spontaneous adaptation has already taken place. This 
should be taken into consideration when planning for evangelism and pastoral care. 

C. Leadership training: This item is of uppermost importance on the Zairian’s agenda both in 
church and non-church fields. We affirm that this is a legitimate concern. 

We encourage Zairian church leaders to establish categories of leadership training and that 
they prioritize these categories. We also recommend that AIMM try to increase present 
scholarship aid. We encourage looking for training options in Zaire and in other countries as well 
as in North America. 


V. AIMM: ITS STANCE AS AN INTER-MENNONITE ORGANIZATION 

A. Organization 

1.) Additional staff: Agreed that AIMM executive committee and staff work diligently during 
the next year to add an additional staff person for purposes of promotion, publicity and public 
representation. 

2.) Executive Committee: Agreed that the Executive Committee should be increased in size 
allowing one member from each AIMM related conference with the exception of two from the 
General Conference. 

3.) Agreed to affirm projections of a joint appointment for a Southern Africa Coordinator as 
envisioned by the South Africa Task Force. 

4.) We affirm warm working relationships with MCC and MEDA wherever our interests in- 
tersect. 

B. AIMM Indentity 

AIMM is more than the simple extension of any single one or combination of its member 
groups. AIMM is also more than the simple sum total of its constituent parts. While each member 
group makes its own clear contribution and would be greatly missed were it not there, the end 
result of the confluence and admixture of varied gifts, resources and strengths is a ministry which 
is uniquely different on the one hand and uniquely enriched on the other... 

C. Reciprocal Relations 

We encourage people to people contacts through visits of individuals and groups to the 
various countries where AIMM is involved and from those countries to North America as well. 
Persons should be selected on the basis of AIMM constituency involvement. All such visits to and 
from Africa shall be planned mutually by AIMM and the groups involved in the overseas coun- 
tries. 

D. Contact Persons 

We recommend that when AIMM feels it is advisable to have contact persons in certain areas 
for promotional purposes, AIMM should work through the respective conference offices in es- 
tablishing such relationships. 
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SAWATZKYS TO 
FRANCISTOWN FOR A 
SABBATICAL YEAR 


It is nearly four years ago 
that Harry and Lois Dyck 
arrived in Francistown, 
Botswana to pioneer an 
AIMM ministry of Bible 
teaching among the large 
cluster of Independent 
Churches both in that center 
and in the surrounding area. 
Interest in and response to 
the Bible classes on the part 
of local church leaders has 
grown steadily with each 
passing year. When it 
became known that the 
Dycks were to leave this fall 
for a year’s furlough, urgent 
request was made of the 
AIMM board to make in- 
terim provision for a teacher 
so that the program which 
had developed so well would 
not lose momentum. 

In response to our appeal 
made amidst our American 
constviuency; Peter 
Sawatzky, a member of both 
the AIMM board and the 


AIMM executive committee, 
and his wife Marge express- 
ed interest and readiness to 
go if satisfactory 
arrangements could be made 
with the Grace Church of 
Steinbach, Manitoba which 
they have been pastoring for 
several years. 

AIMM is grateful to the 
Sawatzkys for their interest in 
providing for this need in 
Francistown. AIMM._ also 
deeply appreciates the 
willingness of the Grace 
Church membership to free 
them for this year of special 
ministry in Botswana. The 
Sawatzkys are not new com- 
ers to Africa since they serv- 
ed as MCC country directors 
in Zaire prior to coming to 
the pastorate in Steinbach. 
Late August was their an- 
ticipated time of arrival in 
Botswana and we wish them 
Godspeed and assure them 
of our prayers in their behalf. 


Bringing a year of furlough 
to a close in mid-June, 
Lodema Short, a career mis- 
sionary teacher, embarked 
yet again for Zaire. Going the 
first time as an experienced 
and qualified teacher in 1948, 
she subsequently served six 
terms. The one she begins 
now is her seventh. Most of 
her time in Zaire had been 
devoted to teacher training 
when in 1976 the new girl's 
school at Nyanga (Lycée 
Miodi) was desperately in 
need of qualified staff. 
Lodema not only accepted to 
help teach but also accepted 
the demanding task of ser- 
ving as its principal as well, a 
position she will again hold 
upon her return. 

While there have been en- 
couraging developments in 
the Lycée program, Lodema 
returns to problems of many 
kinds primarily because of 
the tremendous inflation and 
the scarcity of needed basic 
supplies. It is none the less a 
training program greatly 
desired by both the girls and 
their parents. Lodema’s 
return is therefore awaited 
with enthusiasm and 
gratitude. She left the States 
with the observation: ‘The 
Lord has already provided for 
the school’s needs in 
marvelous ways in the past. | 
trust Him to continue to 
provide.” 
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Thy shoes shall be iron and brass and as thy days, 
so shall they strength be. (Deut. 33:25) 


GLADYS. CLEVELAND 
STEINER, a former AIMM 
missionary, departed this life 
on April 11, 1979 at her 
home in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana attended by her husband 
Richard. Originally from 
Lake Placid, New York, 
Gladys met her husband-to- 
be at Taylor University dur- 
ing her student days there. 
Following graduation they 
enrolled in the Biblical 
Seminary in New York where 
she worked out her credits 
for an MRE degree while 
Richard was earning a degree 
in theology. 

In 1956 they began cor- 
responding with the AIMM 
concerning an = assignment 
overseas. In August of 1958 
they went to Belgium for 
language study and arrived at 
Kalonda Station a year later 
where they joined the staff of 
the Kalonda Bible Institute. 
Their service there was cut 
short by the turmoil of 
political independence. 

After living at Upland, In- 


SUTTO Wir asa 


diana for several years while 
Richard taught in the 
language department at 
Taylor, they again returned 
to Zaire in 1967 where they 
served two terms on the staff 
of E.T.E.Wypetherinter- 
protestant theological train- 
ing school in which AIMM 
and the Zaire Mennonite 
Church is involved. Since 
returning to the States in 
1974 the Steiners have served 
in two pastorates, the current 
one being with the EMC con- 
gregation at Highland Bethel 
in Fort Wayne. 

Gladys is remembered for 
her quick smile, her sharp 
sense of humor, her 
resourcefulness as a mother 
and teacher, the deep com- 
mitment of her faith and her 
courageous battle with 
cancer in which she never 
willingly yielded ground. Her 
husband Dick survives her 
with their four children Kent, 
Craig, Kim and Beth. We pray 
the Lord’s comforting and 
healing touch for them all. 


pioneer AIMM_ missionary, 
had the distinction of help- 
ing to open new Mennonite 
mission work in two different 
areas of the world. He first 
went as a single man in 1919 
under the AIMM (then the 
CIM) to the south Kasai of 
Zaire (then the Belgian 
Congo) where he helped 
build a new station called 
Kalamba (since moved to 
Mutena). He returned after 
one term and married Miss 
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Laura Becker of Woodburn, 
Indiana. They then returned 
to Zaire together where they 
were to serve a total of three 
terms together across a span 
of 19 years terminating in 
1942. 

After a period of four years 
in the States, the Suttons 
were asked by: the Commis- 
sion on Missions of the 
Evangelical Mennonite 
Church too go to the 
Dominican Republic to 


pioneer a new work there 
which they did leaving the 
States in 1946. They ter- 
minated their services in the 
Dominican Republic after 
one term and returned to the 
States in 1949. 

Omar was known by ll 
who made his acquaintance 
as a resourceful, innovative 
man of vision and great 
energy. Some of his cor- 
respondence in the AIMM 
files from the early days 


makes fascinating reading as 
he describes how he coped 
with all manner of problems 
in primitive circumstances in 
the Congo bush. 

Omar went to his reward 
on January 19, 1979 after a 
brief illness. We are mindful 
of Laura, his faithful compa- 
nion of many years, in her 
loss. To pioneers such as 
these of earlier days, the 
AIMM is particularly in- 
debted and grateful. 





the partners 


ON THE FIELD 


Kalonda Station 
Bee: 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Anna V. Liechty 
— Rudy and Elvina Martens 
— Betty Quiring 
— David and Cathy Rocke 
— Leona Schrag 
— John and Martha Byler 


Tshikapa Station 
Bebe 

Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 


— Jim and Jeanette Christensen 


— Herman and Ruth Buller 


Banga Station 
BP 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Glenn and Ina Rocke 


Mutena Station 
Bot 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Elmer and Esther Dick 
— Rick and Marilyn Derksen 


Mukedi Station 

B.P. 81 

Kikwit via Kinsasha 

Republic of Zaire 
— Don and Naomi Unruh 
— Arnold and Grace Harder 


Tshikaji 
B.P. 205 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Anita Janzen 
— Henry and Betty Loewen 


Nyanga Station 
ey al 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
— Levi and Eudene Keidel 
— Mary Epp 


Kinshasa 
B.P. 4081 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
— Earl and Ruth Roth 
— Peter and Gladys Buller 
— Ruth Keidel 
— John and Leona Krause 


Upper Volta 
Mission Protestants-AIMM 
B.P. 40 
Orodara, Upper Volta 
— Loren and Donna Entz 
— Dennis and Jeanne Rempel 


Botswana 

P.O. Box 703 

Gaborone, Botswana 
— John and Ruth Kliewer 
— Henry and Naomi Unrau 


P.O. Box 469 
Selebi-Piwe, Botswana 
— Irvin and Lydia Friesen 


Private Bag 24 
Francistown, Botswana 
— Ron Sawatsky 


P.O. Box 669 
Francistown, Botswana 
— Peter and Marge Sawatsky 


Lesotho 

P.O. Box MS 365 

Maseru, Lesotho 
— Ron and Cynthia Krehbiel 
— Stan and Lori Nussbaum 
— Robert and Joyce Gerhart 


P.O. Box 929 
Maseru, Lesotho 
— John and Tina Bohn 


Language Study 

207 Avenue de Roi 

Bruxelles 1060, Belgium 
— Donna Colbert 


ON FURLOUGH 


Ben and Helen Eidse 
Box 2957 
Steinbach, Manitoba ROA 2A0 


Dennis and Shirley Ries 
% Wester Ries 

RR No: 3 

Freeman, SD 57029 


Gordon Claassen 
415 West Franklin St. 
Berne, IN 46711 


Vernon and Phyllis Lehman 
3131 Zuercher Road 
Dalton, OH 44618 


Harry and Lois Dyck 
Winkler, Manitoba ROG 2X0 


Ron and Cynthia Khrehbiel 
Box 8 
Goessel, KS 67053 


Elda Hiebert 
Elbing, KS 67041 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES 


Aganetha Friesen Enns 

Sp. 102 Hawthorne Acres 

310 NE Kings Valley Highway 
Dallas OR 97338 


Archie and Irma Graber 
Route 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 


Frieda Guengerich 
6650 West Butler Drive, Apt. 6 
Glendale, AZ 85302 


George and Justina Neufeld 
609 South Walnut, Box 183 
Inman, KS 67546 


Anna and Tina Quiring 
Box 105, 209 Ninth Street 
Mountain, Lake, MN 56159 


Mabel Sauder 
Route 2 
Grabill, IN 46741 


Fanny Schmallenberger 
183 North Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 


Russell and Helen Schnell 
10599-114th Avenue North 
Largo, FL 33540 


Merle and Dorothy Schwartz 
811 Osage Street 
Normal, IL 61761 


Vernon J. and Irena Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 


Mary J. Toews 
Pleasant View Home 
Inman, KS 67546 


Selma Unruh 
411 South Jefferson 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 


Edwin and Irene Weaver 
Schowalter Villa, Apt. 5-A 
Hesston, KS 67062 


Lois Slagle 


Box 424 
Pioneer, OH 43554 
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FOR THE BEST PART of a year, the dates April 
20-24 had been circled on the calendars of some 
fifty people who had been invited as participants 
in the AIMM Consultation convened at Miracle 
Camp near Lawton, Michigan. 

That event is now part of AIMM history. 

In this issue of the AIMM Messenger there are 
various articles and summaries dealing with those 
four days. They indicate the mix of people who 
were there. They explain the mechanics of the con- 
sultative process that was followed. They highlight 
the focal points of the study and discussions. Also 
in this issue is to be found a digest of the docu- 
ment which came out of the consultative process as 
recommendations to the AIMM Board. 

NOW WHAT? 

In one sense, our assignment is clear enough. 
Some directions have been pointed. Some recom- 
mendations have been made. Some guidelines 
have been sketched in a forthright manner. From a 
purely administrative perspective, it is now a 
question of beginning to study and to implement 
the directives and to try to follow through on the 
courses of action which are implicit in the 
document. 

To be sure, this we will attempt to do with pass- 
ing time. 

There was, however, another aspect of the four 
day experience at Miracle Camp which hopefully 
can also be preserved as we face the decade of the 
1980’s. This entails the capturing and nurturing of 
a certain mood which prevaded the sessions of 
study, dialogue and prayer. There were at least three 
ingredients of the Miracle Camp mood which 
might best be characterized as _ conviction, 
commitment and confidence. 

A conviction shared by all was that discipleship 
expressed in christian mission is not an option 
but an imperative in our time for all who take ser- 
iously their relationship with their Lord. 

A deep commitment was also reflected in many 
ways, a commitment to seek and discern the Lord’s 
ongoing purpose and will for AIMM in the decade 
of the 80’s. 

Perhaps the most precious ingredient of the con- 
sultation mood was a quiet confidence that the 
Lord’s grace is sufficient for whatever assignments 
He has in store for us in the unpredictable decade 
ahead on the immense troubled continent of 
Africa. 

The recommendations are in hand — in writing. 

The impact of the mood is still fresh in heart and 
memory. 

We are grateful for both — both the directives and 
the mood. Even as we begin our efforts to imple- 
ment the former, may we carefully nurture the latter. 
They are indispensable to each other — and to us. 
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